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MR. SARGENT’S “ CAPRIOTE.” 
See illustration on front page. 
W ITH painstaking, born of admiration for his 
subject, has Mr. John 8. Sargent present- 
ed the face of the handsome woman whom he 
calls “ A Capriote.” She is a favorite model of 
artists who visit her home near the “ Grotto of 
the Nymphs,” in the island of Capri, off the Bay 
of Naples, and some of our readers will remem- 
ber her fine olive complexion, as it appeared in 
the oil-painting after which our illustration is en- 
graved, and which hung not long ago in the ex- 
hibition of the Society of American Artists. The 
promising young painter, now twenty-seven years 
old, has been fortunate in several respects. His 
mother, formerly Miss Newbold, of Philadelphia, 
is a clever amateur in water-colors, and early en- 
couraged her son’s taste for art. His father, once 
a practicing physician of Boston, has lived in Eu- 
rope for nearly thirty years. The child first saw 
daylight in the city of Florence, on the banks of 
the Arno, has visited America but once, and has 
all his life been surrounded by artistic influences, 
and breathing an artistic atmosphere. He is.a 
skillful musician. He has had a liberal educa- 
tion in the universities of Germany and Italy. In 
his twentieth year he entered the atelier of M. 
Carolus-Duran, in Paris, where he was a pupil un- 
til his twenty-fifth year, winning the respect and 
affection of his master, whose life-size portrait 
he recently painted with extraordinary vigor and 
interpretative certainty, and presented to M. Car- 
olus-Duran, 

Moreover, Mr. Sargent has received several 
awards at the Salon. He possesses the admira- 
tion of his young professiorial associates. He is 
beginning to have overtures from the art deal- 
ers in the shape of flattering orders for pictures, 
and he is so confident of his future that he de- 
clines the compliment because it is accompanied 
by long-headed suggestions respecting a choice 
and treatment of subject that shall make the de- 
sired work salable. “ Let me paint what I like, 
gentlemen,” he replies, in substance—“I can’t 
paint what I don’t like—and after my canvas is 
well under way, I shall be happy to show it to 
you, and, if you choose, sell it to you.” 

Sargent is tall and rather slight, with chestnut 
hair, chestnut beard of a lighter shade, and “ styl- 
ish” appearance and manners, The picture that 
first brought him into notice was his “ Fishing 
for Oysters at Cancale,” a coast scene with fig- 
ures, brilliant and pure in quality, and wonderful 
in keeping, exhibited at the Salon of 1877, and 
by the Society of American Artists the next year, 
and now owned by Samucl Colman. “ A Capri- 
ote” appeared in 1879 at the second annual dis- 
play of the same society, and was followed at the 
Salon that year by “In the Olives at Capri,” be- 
longing to Mr. I. T. Williams, of West Thirtieth 
Street, New York city, and representing a full- 
length view of the same charming model whose 
head we have engraved. ‘El Jaleo,” a Moorish 
woman dancing in a café, reproduced last month 
in the Bazar, has been bought by Mr. Jefferson 
T. Coolidge, of Boston. Admiral Case, of Bris- 
tol, Rhode Island, owns a coast scene with fisher- 
men, and in a private gallery in Washington 
Square, New York city, are portraits of two 
daughters of the house. Mr, Sargent’s latest 
work is a standing portrait of a young lady, which 
has been promised for exhibition in New York 
city this winter. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGes. 
No. 159, published November 14, contains three 
delightful short storiee—“ An Adventure in the 


Suez Canal,” by Mr. Daviw Ker; “ Uncle Zed’s | 
Wolf,” by Mus. Kare Upson Crark ; “ The Boys’ 


Ntore -keeping,” by C. M. Sr. Denys: and Chapte rs 
V. and VI. of the serial story, * Nan,’ by Mas. 
Joun Linnie. 

Miss Sanau Cooper contributes a most interest- 
mg article on “ Coral Reefs,” and Mr. James Oris 
ves the b ys BOI clear and useful information 
asto™ Sq rrets, and How to Keep Them ” 

The avrt-work in this Number is expecially at- 
fractive Tt includes an effective Jront-page draw- 
ing, called * Waiting,” by Miss Jessis McDermort, 
accompanied by a poem by Miss MarGarer Joun- 
son; “ Winter,” a beautiful imaginative picture ; 
* A Flirtation,” drawn on the wood by Mr. Pui 
B. Hans, and engraved by Mr. R. A. Mutter; 
several fine illustrations accompanying letterpress ; 
and a series of humorous sketches illustrating the 
time-honored rhyme, “ Hey, Diddle, Diddle, the Cat 
and the Fiddle.’ A page of the ever-popular 
“ Wiggles” closes the Number. 


Terms, $1 50 per Year. Single Copies, 4 Cents. 


The New Volume begins with the Number is- 
sued November 7. 


A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of three- 
cent stamp. 


THE NEXT? GENERATION. 
H' )W many homes does the stranger en- 
ter that are made wretched to her by 
the little hopefuls there, that have about 
as full sway as if the father and mother 
were ciphers, and they were the masters 
aud mistresses of the house, as in fact they 





are! They are at the door as she enters, 
they are on the back of her chair as she sits 
down, on her knees, in her pockets, her muff, 
her reticule; the sticky little fingers are 
daubing her clothes, the noisy little tongues 
are asking every sort of question ; she stum- 
bles over a liberal scattering of their toys 
from one end of the house to the other; 
doors slam, furniture upsets, voices shout in 
glee or bellow in wrath, rude remarks make 
her ears tingle, impertinent ones make her 
fingers itch; she can not hear her own voice 
for their clamor, she can not think her own 
thoughts for their interruptions; she bard- 
ly dare call her soul her own till the front 
door closes behind her, and she feels as if 
she were escaping from pandemonium. 

The people who are responsible for these 
children seem to have some such idea about 
them as peasantry have often held about 
natural fools—that they are something sa- 
cred, and must not be hindered or restrain- 
ed. And even when this sentiment is not 
felt and acted upon to its fullest extent, 
the children are made the topics for enter- 
tainment; the guest is regaled with Char- 
ley’s last bright saying and Julie’s last 
bright action, by Neddy’s traits and Kitty’s 
ailments, till she wonders what there can 
be good and bright in children born of such 
simpletons, and hails the house she enters 
where there are none of these well-springs 
of joy, or where, if there are, they are 
brought up according to Rosk TERRY 
Cookr’s advice for boys, in a barrel, to be 
fed and educated through the bung-hole. 

How different is the atmosphere of that 
home where the father and mother main- 
tain their own individuality, and the chil- 
dren, instead of being thrust forward that 
the whole world may take example from 
them, are kept sufficiently in the back- 
ground for the world to show them, on the 
other hand, by what to take example them- 
selves; where, to speak figuratively, it be- 
ing recognized that they are not the plant 
itself, but only the blossoms on the stems, 
the plant is allowed opportunity to grow 
and develop, and enjoy its own sunshine, 
and lift its blossoms with it, not above it! 

There is nothing in the world so beauti- 
ful as a group of children round any hearth, 
poor or rich. It is a beauty that appeals to 
the same sentiments as beautiful landscapes 
and beautiful flowers do, in all the loveli- 
ness of lines and colors, and to the higher 
and holier ones besides, in the affectional 
nature, and in the consciousness of that im- 
mortal spark animating each of the little 
creatures. But let those little creatures 
leave the place of children, and thrust them- 
selves forward into that of grown people, 
indicate by their behavior rather an impish 
development than a childish one any way, 
taking hold of that share of life and the 
world which belongs to their elders before 
their elders are done with it, like too eager 
heirs laying premature hold of an inher- 
itance, and then much of the beauty and 
charm of childhood vanishes, and one feels 
that those blossoms will bear a gnarled 
fruit, and that the bloom will be rubbed off 
that fruit while it is yet green and sour and 
bitter. 

Every mother feels that she can manage 
her parcel of children, as every hen can 
seratch for her brood of chickens. And per- 
laps she could, if she took as much pains as 
the hen, and gave herself no other thought 
or occupation, as Mrs. Partlett does. But 
people live in the world, and are obliged, 
whether they will or not, to give a limited 
portion of themselves to that world, to the 
demands of friends and enemies, creditors 
and debtors, that is; and how to accom- 
modate this necessity to the proper care and 
attention required by children is uo trifling 
matter, but might be called really an art in 
itself. How to restrain these little people 
without repressing them, how to deny them 
Without oppressing them, how to develop 
them without tearing open the flower and 
laying the heart bare too soon to the sun, 
how to give them full play, and yet rob no 
one else of liberty—all that requires thought 
and exertion and expression, and if one has 
not the first and the last of these things, 
then one must ‘be willing to profit by the 
advice and example of those that have, and 
humility and patience must also be called 
into requisition. 

Pure and perfect family life is the best 
thing that the Disposer of all affairs has 
given to His people; but it is not perfect 
family life where half the family are allow- 
ed to override the other half, and that the 
half of least discretion, where the whims of 
the children are consulted, to the injury of 
the needs of the elders, and the sphere of 
their pleasure is allowed to eclipse the sphere 
of the others’ comforts. But where the op- 
posite course is maintained, and the chil- 
dren, secure in every comfort and require- 
ment, are given just that liberty which is 
given to the full-grown citizen—liberty ex- 
actly so far as it does not impinge upon 
the liberty of another citizen, as it will not 
impinge on the liberty of the citizens that 








they are to become—then the result is likely 
to be a blessing to the world itself, as well 
as to the particular home circle where such 
treatment is maintained. And the beauty 
of those soft cheeks and lips, those dimples, 
those flying locks and starry eyes, those 
kisses, those smiles, those tears, those dear 
voices, is supplemented by something pre- 
cious as all the rest in the knowledge of 
what the result of all this will be when the 
darlings take their place as the next gener- 
ation. 








THE HOUSE WITH MANY 
SERVANTS. 


LADY who assumes the duties of an elegant 

house without previous training had better, 
for a year at least, employ an English housekeep- 
er, who will teach her the regulation necessary to 
make so, many servants work properly together. 
For unless she knows how to manage them, each 
servant will be, instead of a help, a trouble, and 
there will be no end to that exasperating com- 
plaint, “ That is not my work.” 

The English housekeeper is given full power 
by her mistress to hire and discharge servants, 
to arrange the meals, the hours, and the duties 
of the servants, so as to make the domestic wheels 
run smoothly, and to achieve that perfection of 
service which all who have visited in an English 
house can appreciate. She is a personage of 
much importance in the house. She generally 
dresses in moiré antique, and is lofty in her man- 
ners, She alone, except the maid, approaches the 
mistress, and receives such general orders as the 
lady chooses to give. The housekeeper has her 
own room, where she takes her meals alone, or 
invites those whom she chooses to have to eat 
with her. Thus we see in English novels that 
the children sometimes take tea “in the house- 
keeper’s room.” It is generally a pretty snug 
place 

But in our country very few such housekeepers 
ean be found or accommodated. The best that 
a lady can do is to find an efficient person, con- 
tent to be a servant herself, who will be a 
eare-taker, and will train the butler, the foot- 
men, and the maid-servants in their respective 
duties. 

Twelve servants are not infrequently employed 
in opulent houses in this country, and in New 
York and at Newport frequently more. This is 
a large force for any lady to handle. It requires 
a number of servants to cook and wash for 
them. 

The housekeeper should hire the cook and 
scullery-maid, and be responsible for them. She 
orders the dinner (if the lady chooses); she gives 
out the stores; the house linen is under her 
charge, and she must see to its mending and re- 
plenishing; she must watch over the china and 
silver, and every day visit all the bedrooms to see 
that the chamber-maids have done their duty, and 
to see that writing-paper and ink and pens are 
laid on the tables of invited guests, that can- 
dies, matches, and soap and towels are in or- 
der, and that all the servants are doing their 
duty. 

A housekeeper should be able to make fine 
desserts, and to attend to all the sewing of the 
family, with a maid to help her; that is, the 
mending, and the hemming of the towels, ete., ete. 
She should be firm and methodical, with a natu- 
ral habit of command ; be impartial in her deal- 
ings, but striet and exacting, compelling each 
servant to do his duty, as she represents the mis- 
tress, and should be invested with authority. 

It is she who must look after the dessert when 
it comes from the dining-room, who must watch 
the half-emptied bottles of wine, which men-serv- 
ants nearly always drink up, and she must in all 
respects be the watch-dog for her master, as in 
these large families servants are prone to steal a 
great deal. 

Unfortunately a bad housekeeper is worse than 
none, and can steal to her heart’s content. Such 
a one, hired by a careless, pleasure-loving lady in 
New York, stole in a twelvemonth enough to live 
on for several years. 

The housekeeper and the butler are seldom 
friends. Many elegant houses approve of the 
hiring of a married man and his wife, who shall 
combine these functions. If the two can be 
found to be honest, this is an excellent arrange- 
ment, E 

The butler is answerable for the property put 
in his charge, and for the proper performance of 
the duties of the footmen under his.charge. He 
can judge better than any one what a man can 
and should do. He is given the care of the wine, 
although every gentleman should keep the keys, 
giving out so much wine as he intends shall be 
used each day. The plate is also given to the 
butler, and he is made responsible for all articles 
missing; he also sees to the pantry, but has a 
maid or a footman to wash the dishes or to clean 
the silver. He stands behind his mistress’s chair 
at dinner, and all the arrangements for dinner 
devolve upon him. He attends to the footman 
who answers the bell, and sees to it that he is 
properly dressed, and that he is at his post. 

Where two or three footmen are kept, the but- 
ler waits at breakfast, luncheon, tea, and dinner, 
assisted by such of his acolytes as he may choose 
to bring in. He should also wait upon his mas- 
ter if required, see to it that the library and smok- 
ing-room are aired and in order, the newspaper 
brought in, the magazines cut, and the paper- 
knife inits place. Many gentlemen in this coun- 
try allow their butlers to market for them, and 
leave the arrangement of the table entirely to 
them. 

If but one footman is kept in a large house, 
the butler has a great deal to do, particularly if 
the family is a hospitable one. The footman is 
expected to go out with the carriage, and then the 





butler answers the front-door bell. But in very 
elegant houses there are generally two footmen, 
as this is not strictly the duty of a butler. 

A lady’s-maid is an indispensable servant to 
gay ladies who visit much. They are the most 
airy and difficult of all servants to manage. La- 
dies’-maids must be told, when hired, that they 
can have no such position here as they have in 
England, that they must make their own beds, do 
their own washing, and eat with the other serv- 
ants. They must be first-rate hair-dressers, good 
packers of trunks, and understand dressmaking 
and fine starching, and be amiable, willing, and 
pleasant about a lady. Such a woman commands 
very high wages, and expects, as her perquisite, 
her lady’s cast-off dresses. 

French maids are in great demand, as they are 
tasteful in dressing the lady; but they are apt to 
be untruthful and treacherous. If a lady can get 
a peasant girl from some rural district, she will 
find her much the best sort of a maid after she 
has been taught. 

Many ladies educate some clever girl who has 
been maid into the position of a housekeeper, 
and such a person who can be trusted to hire an 
assistant becomes a very useful person, often get- 
ting through with all the dressmaking and sewing 
of the household. If she can do that she be- 
comes very valuable, and is worth thirty dollars 
a month. 

The duties of a lady’s-maid where there are 
young ladies include the attending of them in 
the streets and to parties, so a good character 
should be insisted upon, The maid should bring 
up the hot water for her ladies and an early cup 
of tea, prepare their bath, assist in dressing, put 
their clothes away, be ready to assist in every 
change of dress, put out their things for riding, 
dining, walking, and for afternoon tea, be ready 
to dress their hair for dinner, and to enable them 
always to find their gloves, shoes, and other be- 
longings, in order and at hand, 

A maid can be, and generally is, the most dis- 
agreeable of creatures; but some ladies have the 
tact to make good servants out of most unpro- 
mising materials. 

The maid should, if she does not accompany 
her mistress to a party (waiting for her in the 
bedroom), sit up for her at home, assist her to un- 
dress, comb and brush her hair, bathe her feet, 
and assist her to retire. She should also have a 
cup of hot ‘tea or chocolate in readiness for her. 
She must keep her clothes in repair, baste in new 
ruffles, and do all the millinery and dressmaking 
required of her. 

Very often the maid is required to attend to 
the bric-d-brac and pretty ornaments of the man- 
tel, to keep fresh flowers in the drawing-room or 
bedroom, and above all to wash the pet dog. As 
almost all women are fond of dogs, this is not a 
disagreeable duty to a French maid. She gives 
Fifine his bath without grumbling. 

But if she is expected to speak French to 
the children, she sometimes rebels, particular- 
ly as she and the nurse are not always good 
friends. 

The lady, in hiring her, should specify the extra 
duties she expects her to perform, and should 
thus give her the option of refusing the situatien. 
If she accepts the place, she must be kept strictly 
up to her duties. A maid with an indulgent mis- 
tress has her evenings to herself after eight 
o’clock, and every Sunday afternoon. 

In expensive families, where there are many 
children, two nurses are frequently kept—a head 
nurse and an assistant, 

The nursery governess is also much more now 
than formerly nired in this country. This place is 
filled by well-mannered and well-educated young 
women, who are the daughters of poor but well- 
educated men, obliged to earn their own living. 
These young women, if good and amiable, are in- 
valuable to their mistresses. They perform the 
duties of a nurse, washing and dressing the chil- 
dren, eating with them, and teaching them, the 
nursery-maid doing the coarse rough work of the 
nursery. If a good nursery governess can be 
found, she is worth her weight in gold to the 
mistress. She does not eat with the servants. 
There should be a separate table for her and her 
charges. This meal is attended to by the kitchen- 
maid, who is a very important functionary ; she 
is almost an under-cook, as the chief cook in 
such an establishment as we are describing 
has her hands full of the grand dinners and 
dishes, 

The kitchen-maid should be a good plain cook, 
and ready with the plain dishes to be served to 
the children, She does much of the elementary 
cooking for the dining-room, such as the founda- 
tion for sauces and soups, and roast and boiled, 
and she cooks the servants’ dinner, which should 
be an entirely different meal from that served in 
the dining-room. Nine meals a day are usually 
cooked in a family living in style, breakfast for 
servants, children, and the master and mistress 
being three, children’s dinner, servants’ dinner, 
and luncheon another three, and the grand din- 
ner at seven, the children’s tea, and the servants’ 
supper being the remaining three. 

Where two footmen are kept, the head footman 
goes to the door, waits on the lady when required 
for the carriage, takes out notes if required, assists 
the butler, lays the table and clears it, washing 
glass, china, and silver. The under-footman rises 
at six, makes fires, cleans boots, trims and cleans 
the lamps, opens the shutters and the front door, 
sweeps down the steps, and indeed does the 
rougher part of the work before the other serv- 
ants enter upon their duties. Each one should 
be without mustache and closely shaved, and clad 
in a neat livery. His linen and white neck-tie 
must be, when he appears at the table or to wait 
on the family in any capacity, immaculate. 

The servants’ meals should be punctual and 
plenteous, although not luxurious. It is a bad 
plan to feed servants on the luxuries of the mas- 
ter’s table. A good cook, however, can make over 
the meats in a savory manner, 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PELISSES, CLOAKS, ETC. 


FPVUE long pelisse is the success of the season 

asa wrap for young ladies, and also for those 
who are older who do not require very warmly 
lined cloaks. Cloth is the fashionable fabric for 
the pelisse, with Astrakhan or Persian lamb’s-skin 
for the trimming ; green is the favorite color for 
the cloth, and brown is also much used, but is 
more effective when trimmed with natural beaver 
fur of light brown shades than with the black 
curled furs. Some heavy braiding may be add- 
ed, and brandebourgs may fasten the front, but 
many of the most stylish pelisses are most simply 
trimmed with perhaps only a round or shawl col- 
lar of Astrakhan, while others have a wide bor- 
der of the fur straight around the lower edge A 
single row of crocheted buttons is considered 
sufficient for the front, but there are pelisses 
that have a band of the fur from the throat to 
the foot; with these there are lengthwise bands 
on the back of the skirt, while the lower edge is 
without a border. There are two patterns for 
these garments, one of which has the pressed 
pleats of the back like the Russian pelisse, and 
is without a vest in front; the other has no full- 
in the back seams of the skirt, but is 
merely widened slightly to lie smoothly on the 
full-dress skirt beneath. Both of these 
are popular, but there is danger of exaggera- 
tion in the latter, with its curved seams, as it 
may outline the figure of the wearer too closely, 
and be so narrow at the foot that it appears to 
hamper her steps in walking. The thickest warm 
pliable cloths are used for these pelisses, and if 
any lining is added, it is merely one of thin silk 
that will make the garment slip on and off more 
easily. Sometimes this over-dress is a part of a 
cloth costume as well as a wrap to wear with other 
dresses, and in that case it is accompanied by a 
skirt made of foundation silk on which is set a 
cloth box-pleated flounce beginning about the 
knees, and finished with a hem stitched in many 
rows. If greater warmth is needed, a pelerine 
cape or a chasuble of fur like the trimming will 
supply it. Seal-skin borders, cape, collar, and 
cuffs are liked for either green or brown cloth 
pelisses, and various other furs are used. Other 
fabrics as well as cloth are also fashioned in these 
simple long coats ; plain velvet is especially stylish 
when bordered with chinchilla, beaver, or with 
the full ruches of chenille now so much in favor. 
If brocaded stuffs are used, the matelassé brocades 
are preferred, and these have large figures that 
stand out as if they were thickly stuffed; an im- 
portant thing in using these brocades is to make 
the figures of the three middle back seams of the 
waist meet in some way that produces new effects, 
or a pattern peculiar to that part of the garment. 
The stitched India needle-work in designs 
similar to that of the fabric trims matelassé coats 
handsomely. The 
ruche bordering 
would be 
princesse 


ness set 


styles 


long- 


plain cloth pelisses with a 
are very and 
graceful and less like a flowing 
wrapper if they were cut narrower at 
the foot, with the pleats of the back kept in shape 
their whole length, and if buttoned down the en- 
tire front. 


generally worn, 


more 


SHORTER COATS, 


When the long coats are objected to, the half- 
long jackets of cloth, velvet, or brocade are made 
in the simplest outline shape, like 
off just below the hips, and are bordered with 
fur. The tailors commend the Prince Albert 
coat, shaped like a gentleman’s frock-coat and 
double-breasted. Yet if any one but an experi- 
enced tailor cuts the garment, it is more easily 
shaped into a single-breasted Jersey jacket. The 
Jersey cloths, with lengthwise reps on the outer 
surface and thickly tufted on the wrong side, are 
in great favor for such jackets. The trimmings 
either braid fur, or else the garment is 
left untrimmed ; few new jackets have the plush 
trimmings much worn last When 
trimmed with braid, there is often braiding on 
the skirt to match, and the over-skirt is of the 
well-known apron shape; a good illustration of 
such a braided cloth suit will be found in Lezar 


No. 45, Vol. XV. 


a pelisse cut 


are or 


80 winter. 


CLOAKS, 


There are few new features in the long cloaks 
worn this winter, and those bought last year do 
not require the slightest alteration. There is a 
disposition to widen the lower part of the sleeves, 
making them less square and more drooping in 
the Oriental shape; the back of the cloak is still 
made very narrow by these great sleeves begin- 
ning far back in the seams next the middie forms. 
There are still to be seen the full bishop sleeves 
in new Paris cloaks, but the Mother Hubbard 
fullness in gathers around the neck has lost fa- 
vor. The latest French caprice is that of mak- 
ing the back of the long cloak shorter than the 
front, and to show that this looks prettier than 
would be supposed, the reader is referred to an 
illustration of this new garment on page 708 of 
Bazar No. 45, Vol. XV. The beautiful Persian 
cloths that contain colors and patterns as varied 
and intricate as those of the antique rugs 
brought from Persia are made up in these long 
wraps, are lined with plush, and trimmed with 
fringe of silk or chenille, showing all the colors 
of the cloth; these rich fabrics are $12 to $20 a 
yard. Such a cloak, though meant always for 
carriage use, is not thought too gay for day visits, 
and is rich enough for an evening cloak. The 
cloaks made of shawls that are commended by 
the most fashionable modistes are those made of 
the bordered India shawls with a plain centre. 
It is possible to make one of these out of a sin- 
gle shawl, but the India camel’s-hair of solid col- 
or may also be bought by the yard, and the gay 
embroidered border as well. Cashmere lace, 
showing the colors of the shawl, is added below 
the border, and there are rosettes and tassels 
and other passementerie ornaments also in these 


as 





colors. Ruby plash i in ridges, black flecked with 
gold, olive shades, stripes of red and green alter- 
nating, and many gay plaided plushes are found 
as cloak linings. There are also still some plush 
cloaks imported, especially those of seal brown or 
black, either quite plain, or else in figures on an 
ottoman ground, but the more fashionable figured 
cloaks are of matelassé silks and applied figures, 
giving the effect of embroidery. 

The short cloak for completing costumes is like 
that described in Bazar No. 46, Vol. XV., and 
may be made of the two materials of the cos- 
tume, or merely of one. Cloth costumes made 
by the modistes differ from the masculine suits 
furnished by tailors in having, instead of a jacket, 
a short cloth visite with square sleeves, and a 
great deal of braiding on the front and sleeves. 


DRESS BONNETS WITH FLOWERS. 


There is an attempt to restore flowers to favor 
as a garniture for bonnets instead of the feathers 
that have so long been in favor. At day wed- 
dings, receptions, and on first nights at the thea- 
tre, the very small bonnet is the fashionable 
choice, and is now made very narrow from back 
to front, but with full broad effect like that given 
by the Alsacian bow. The entire front, with its 
puffed-out sides, is made of small flowers on the 
newest Paris bonnets, and the crown is of plain 
velvet, either shrimp pink, rose, pale blue, Nile 
green, or the palest shades of strawberry or ter- 
ra-cotta red, Other bonnets are entirely of vel- 
vet of some quaint shade, perhaps rather dark for 
evening, and are brightened by a cluster of nat- 
ural-looking pink roses; the strings are of pink 
China ecrape, or else of ottoman ribbon. Wall- 
flowers, chrysanthemums, and many larger flowers 
with looser petals are made of plush on the inner 
side, and silk outside the petals, for trimming 
velvet bonnets of sombre colors. Strawberry red 
in two or three shades is one of the most popu- 
lar selections for a velvet bonnet. Black velvet 
is brightened by a silver cord on its edge, folds 
of white satin, two or three small white ostrich 
tips, or else black ones powdered with silver, and 
loops and strings of white Japanese silk crinkled 
like crape. A single white bird trims black or 
dark-colored velvet bonnets handsomely; red 
birds must be colored very dark in order to find 
favor as trimming. White embroidery done in 
silk floss on an open ground is also used for the 
bow or handkerchief trimming on the brim of vel- 
vet bonnets. All these full front trimmings are 
made stiff by crinoline inside them. There has 
seldom been a season when a bonnet could be 
made more easily, or of more varied material and 
of smaller pieces, without the appearance of be- 
ing made by inexperienced hands. The full 
crowns are easily covered by two or three length- 
wise box pleats, or by more irregular pleatings 
cut to suit the cloth on hand, and’ may be of a 
different. material from that on the front. The 
edge of the brim has a puffed velvet binding, or 
is finished with a row of plush striped ribbon, or 
with metal braid, either silver or gold, or else a 
piece of beaded galloon will serve this purpose. 
Across the front is some bias velvet held in puff- 
ed-out folds on each side, with a metal clasp in 
the middle, and the flowers or tips are stuck out- 
ward low on the left side, If the brim is cover- 
ed smoothly, wider Japanese silk passes across 
it, and is lengthened into strings. Bits of em- 
broidered velvet in many colors, or in a single col- 
or like the dress trimmings, are used for crowns, 
and also for entire bonnets. The larger bonnets 
and round hats are banished from the theatre, 
opera, or church, but are seen on the promenade 
and with visiting costumes. The fish-wife poke, 
with its high pointed front, is found to be very 
becoming to young ladies, as it displays the hair 
far back on top of the head, yet frames the face 
in a picturesque way. These are also easily 
made at home, as the velvet is irregularly puffed 
in the frame ; but if it is desired to have a smooth- 
ly covered frame, the untrained needlewoman will 
find this difficult to do, and instead of the risk of 
spoiling good velvet, it is better to buy a felt 
poke of this shape, put a velvet puff_on its edge, 
and two or three bias bands of doubled velvet 
around the crown, with a small faceted buckle like 
silver, gilt, or bronze on each band, and some clus- 
tering plumes on the left side. A polo cap of cloth, 
with the sides bordered with Astrakhan or other 
fur, is worn with cloth suits, or with a pelisse of 
velvet, matelassé, or brocade, the fabfric of the 
dress serving as the top of the low crown. The 
English walking hats of felt have proved very 
popular with young ladies who can wear severe 
styles. They have a high tapering crown, with 
narrow brim closely rolled on the and are 
worn back on the head, just as turbans now are, 
to show the fluffy front hair, 


sides, 


NEW POLONAISES, ETC. 


Polonaises are again very much in fe or for 
cloth and cashmere garments that may Lx uite 


plain or else richly ornamented with embroidery. 
When made of the plainest wool goods their chic 
depends upon their smooth clinging front and 
the new bouffant arrangement of drapery. For 
these the back of the waist has three seams whale- 
boned to the end, extending plainly over the tour- 
nure, which is enlarged if necessary by a hair 
cushion. Low on the tournure there is added a 
breadth of double-width cashmere or cloth like 
the polonaise a yard and a quarter in length. 
This is hemmed at top and bottom, and is sewed 
in the seams joining the back forms to the side 
forms of the skirt, beginning low on the tournure ; 
this makes a very full skirt back for drapery, 
while the waist above it is as clinging as a Jer- 
sey. The middle of this full back width is then 
gathered downward from the top, drawing the 
breadth up to its proper length, the top of the 
middle is attached to the waist, and it droops 
either side of this, forming a great bow with very 
graceful and bouffant effect. This is worn over 
a skirt of the same that is stitched in box pleats 
—on each edge of the pleats—downward to with- 
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in a fourth of a yard of the foot.--Sicilienne po- 
lonaises are very handsome when draped in this 
way over a skirt of velvet, and completed by a 
collar and cuffs of velvet. A black camel’s-hair 
cloth with rough finish is excellent for such polo- 
naises trimmed with a collar and cuffs of velvet. 

An excellent arrangement fer the dresses of 
invalids who can not bear pressure on the waist, 
and who wish to enlarge or lessen the corsage as 
they may need, is a basque that has the material 
of cashmere or silk cut away from the front of 
the lining in vest shape, and trimmed up each 
side and around the neck with a revers collar of 
the trimming material, which is either velvet or 
brocade. The lining is then provided with eye- 
let holes and a lacing string, so that it may be 
drawn as loosely or as close as the wearer chooses. 
To conceal this lining a shirred vest of silk or 
satin is then set on just inside the revers collar, 
and each shirring is mereiy a tape facing on the 
wrong side in which is inserted an elastic ribbon 
that permits it to expand or contract. There are 
five of these crossway shirrings, the upper one 
being at the top of the front darts, and above this 
the vest is arranged in four easy pleats that are 
sewed to the neck double at the top to form a 
standing frill. A hook and loop on each shirred 
place fastens the vest below, and there are simi- 
lar ones above. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. M. 
A. ConneLty; Miss Switzer; Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorpy & Taytor; and Srern 
Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


THe house formerly belonging to ALIcE and 
Pue@se Cary, on Twentieth Street, New York, 
is now occupied by the sister of H. B. BLack- 
WELL, of Boston—Dr. EMILy BLACKWELL. 

—A delegation of the Piute Indians was re- 
ceived the other day at the Pacific Hotel in San 
Francisco by General SCHOFIELD (who has suc- 
ceeded General MCDOWELL in command of the 
Department of the Pacitic), and not only urged 
their claim to a continuance of free passes over 
the Central Pacific Railroad, but ended by bor 
rowing a quarter of a dollar of the General with 
all the dignity of braves. 

—A statue of Joun Brown is to be erected by 
the State of Kansas in Washington. 

—A large addition to his gift for the promo- 
tion of education in New Orleans is to be made, 


it is said, by Mr. PauL TULANB, of Princeton, 
New Je rsey. 
—Mr. Joun Hexkomer, of Cleveland, Ohio, a 


clever wood-carver, and uncle of HuBert Her- 
KOMER, R.A. (lately arrived in this country), has 
a son HERMAN who promises to become a great 
artist, and who has been studying iu Europe for 
some time. 

—A portrait of Governor Epwarp WInsLow, 
painted in 1650 in London, one of Governor Jo- 
StIAH WINSLOW and wife, painted at the same 
time, one of General JoHN WINSLOW, command- 
er of the British troops at the expulsion of the 
Acadians, one of Dr. Isaac and his wife Mrs. AL- 
ICE WINSLOW, together with the sword aud cout 
of arms of Governor Epwarp WINSLOW, which 
have been held for a good while by the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, were lately placed in 
Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Massachusetts, by the 
heirs. 

—An oil-painting in the Madrid Museum repre- 
senting a white-haired man in an eighteenth- 
century wig, bearing the name of CoLuMBvus, but 
weiuring a dress of later date than his time, bas 
been found to overlay an excellent likeness of 
the great discoverer young man, strongly 
resembling the Duke of Vegara, who presided 
at the Congress of Americans the other day in 
Madrid, and who is a direct descendant, in the 
thirteenth generation, and boasts of the finely 
curved nose and protruding under lip. 

—A littlecolony of four handsome houses nest- 
ling among the green fields and maple groves of 
the y: illey, at Windsor, Vermont, consists of ex- 
Secretary EvARTs’s home andsthose of his three 
married children, who all reside in New York 
city in the winter. 

—Mrs. LANGTRY has generously offered her 
services for a benefit for the families of those 
who suffered death by the burning of the Park 
Theatre, New York. 

—The members of the Imperial German Com- 
mission sent to America to witness the transit 
of Venus on December 6 are Dr. Gustav MiL- 
LER, assistant at the Astro-Physical Observatory 
at Potsdam, Dr. Fritz DetscamtLuer, of the 
observatory at Bonn, JULIUS BAUSCHWIGER, sci- 
entific assistant, and HermMaNn DoLrTeEr, mechia- 
hician. 

—A yearly salary of fifteen thousand dollars 
will be received by General SHERMAN even in 
his retirement, and he has also a handsome rey- 
enue from his real estate. 

—The largest seed warehouse in the world 1s 
to be built in Chicago by Hiram SIBLey, of 
Rochester, New York, who is the largest owner 
of cultivated land in America, according to re- 

port. 
; — Mackinac, the scene of Anne, Miss Woon 
son’s novel, was her familiar summer resort in 
her school-girl days. 

—The State of w Jersey has been stumped 
by Mrs. Bristor for her husband, who was a can- 
didate for Congress; and Massachusetts has 
been stumped by Miss ANNIE JENNERS, 2 black- 
eyed young beauty of talent, for General BUTLER. 

—It is sugyested that Larkin MgapD, of Flor- 
ence, Mr. HOWELLS’S brother-in-law, shall be 
selected to design the PauL REVERE statue. 

—A prize of four thousand dollars to be given 
to the author of the best essay upon the history 
of arts and drawing to the era of PerIcLEes, com- 
petition open to scholars of all nations, except- 
ing members of the Institute of France, has 
been founded by M. Louis Foun in the French 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, 

—The erection of a chapel as a memorial to 
Joun Wes ey, at Epworth, his native place, is 
now engaging the attention of monument-raisers 
in England 

—How many people in America were aware, 
before the late celebration at Philadelphia, that 
Pennsylvania was not named for WILLIAM PENN, 
but for his father, the admiral ? 

—The grand-nephew of GeorGE WASHINGTON, 
Dr. LAWRENCE A. WASHINGTON, having lately 
died and left his family in want, they wish, it is 
said, to dispose of suudry relics of the General, 
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such as a suit of clothes in silk rep, worn by 
bim at his first inauguration, the nsed dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war, bis sword worn on 
state oce asions, and fifty letters from him to his 
brother SAMUEL, written at Valley Forge. 

—A new set of scenes from nature, by the 
young artist SoHogoner, for the opera of Will- 
tam Tell, have been ordered by King Lupvie, the 
originals to be placed in one of the royal ae sae 
after copies for the stuge have been made 

—Of the late Sir HeENkyY CoLe some one has 
said, ‘“* He is dead, but South Kensington, in ac- 
cordance with SHAKSPEARE’S plirase, lives after 
him.” 

—In his studio Caroi_us Duran wears tron- 
sers and roundabout jacket of lustrous black 


subre 


silk with large jet buttons. He rides like a cen- 
taur, and swims like a fish, they say; is an ex- 
pert fencer, an adroit juggler, a tine singer, dead- 


shot with a pistol, aud a skillful performer on 
the guitar and organ. 

—The portrait of Lady C. Tatror, by Sir 
JosHua REYNOLDS, suved from the fire 
which reduced to ashes the greater part of In- 
gestre Hall, the seat of the Earls of Shrewsh 


wus 


tury. 
—Mr. Worth has an interesting house at Plas- 
sy, and the finest private aviary in France. He 


wishes to retire from the millinery business, as 
his sons prefer ¢ utting and slashing in the mili i 
tary. It is understood that he is one of the par- 
ties satirized in The Kings in Exile. 

—His forty-tifth decoration has just been be- 
stowed on BisMAkCK, while GLADSTONE is total- 
ly undecorated. 

—M. RENAN has put off his visit to Sinai and 
Palestine till February, on account of the Egyp- 
tian troubles, 

—Lovuis Buanc still works industriously for 
the French republican cause, although he is not 
equal to public speaking, owing to failing health, 
since the death of his brother CHAKLEs. 

—For his * Les derniers moments de la vie de 
Sainte Geneviéve’’ MEISSONIER is to receive ten 
thousand dollars. 

—Messrs. Boruccr and 
men, have rowed all the way from Rome to Paris 
in an out: er, proceeding by the way of the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Rhone, the Saone, and 
thence through the Bourgogne into the Seine, 
occupying three months in the voyage. 

—The new edition of FANNY KemBue’s notes 
on SHAKSPEARE’S plays, and Miss AUSTEN'S 
works also, are being printed throughout in 
London in brown ink, Pet us be thankful that 
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they are not on terra-cotta paper. 

—The late Mr. Rice, of the Rice and Besant 
joint fame, was Loudon editor of the Toronto 
Globe. 


—The future King of England (D. V.), Prinee 
ALBERT Vicror, is to take one term at Oxford 
and another at Cambridy 

—At a sermon recently oe reached by Cardinal 
MANNING a hundred and fifty people signed the 
p ledge of total abstinence 


—Lord Hoveutron (RICHARD MONCKTON 


MILNES) figures in Diskag.i’s Tancred as Mr. 
Vavasour. 

—According to the statement of Mr. H. M. 
JENKINS, beef in the market at Hanover is 


obliged to undergo microscopical examination. 
By this means two and a half per cent. in one 
month was found to be infected with tubercu- 
losis. 

—Miss Fraser, the American aunt of the 
Duchesse de Mouchy, taught her to be a very 
uccomplished housekeeper 

—The fortune of the ex-Empress EvG&nte is 
immense, and her connections stand in great fe: 
of a will that shall make the Princess BEATRICE 
the richest young woman in Europe. 


—Mr. W. C. Depauw, of New Albanf, Indi- 
ana, who is to endow Asbury University with 
over three hundred thousand dollars, was left an 
orphan without a cent at sixteen, and has been 


a merchant, a grain dealer, a millionaire 
banker. 

—Herr JoHANN Strauss is to take up his resi- 
dence at Paris. 

—An article refuting the prevailing idea that 
Chinese civilization has stood still for centuries 
has been publ shed by the Chinese ambassador 
at Berlin, Li-FonG Poo, in the Deutsche Revie 

—The son of the Comte de Paris is to be adopt- 
ed by the Comte de Chambord, Henrr V., as 
heir to his crown and property. ‘* First catch 
your’—crown. 

—If the Duchesse d’ Elk 


, and a 


hingen persists in mar- 


rying in opposition to the wishes of Madame 
Hine, her adopted mother, she will inherit 
buta third of that lady’s hundred million francs, 
instead of the whole of them 

—Mr. WHISTLER, with his vocturnes and sym- 
phonies, has a rival in Mrs. H. B. Meux, who 


exhibits a ‘Scherzo in Blue,’ a ‘‘ Nocturne in 
Black and Gold,” a ‘‘ Note in Blue and Opal,”’ 
and a‘ Harmony in Black and Red.” 

—The Crown Prince of Prussia celebrates his 
silver wedding in January 

—An annuity is still paid in England to a serv- 
ant of George IIL, and over six hundred de 
lars were paid in pensions jast year te surviving 
servants of Queen CHAKLOTTE 

—~Mr. TENNYSON’S new drama is said to be a 
strong and painful tragedy, the laid in 
the Lincolnshire fens, founded on his poem of 
‘The Sisters”; it has two interiors and one 
terior, Opens with a song, and is accompanied 
by original music. 

—The note sent to the 
the original manuscript of ‘ 


scene 


ex 


Washington Fra + ane 
‘Maud Muller,” by 


Mr. WHITTIER, says that ‘‘ he has tried to make 
something of the pastoral conditions of New 
England life, after the manner of the German 


poets.” 


—The sons of the naturalist, Geoner and 
FRANCIS DARWIN, are to establish a large fuec- 
tory for making philosophical instruments in 


the neighborhood of Cambridge, being about to 
remove there from the old Down House 
—Some of the workmen in Deacon Esty’s or- 
gan-works at Brattleborough, Vermont, com- 
plained to him that he employed women in the 


skill 


gans into 


manufactory who had not the strength or 
for their duties, and pointed to the org 

which women’s work had gone, which they dem- 
onstrated to be failures, and finally told the dea- 
con they could no longer be employed in a fac- 
tory which countenanced such frauds. Where- 
upon the proprietor, who had borne with them 
long, replied, ‘‘ You will be paid off, and may 


leave. While you were out, I selected the pieces 
of machinery made by the women, and placed 
them upon your work-benches, putting your 


work in their place, and the organs you have 
condemned are your own, and those you have 
praised are the work of women.” 
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Fig. 8.—Insertion vor Crocuet Petticoat, Fic, 1. 


Two-THirps Size. 


Dinner and Evening Dresses. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue dress Fig. 1 has a corsage and draped 
train of moss green gros grain, with a pointed 
vest and petticoat front of salmon-colored bro- 
cade. The front has a battlemented lower edge 
underlaid with side-pleating, and the train, 
which is edged with a ruche, is caught down 
along each side of it by cord rosettes and tas 
sels. The corsage has a pointed front, trimmed 
with simulated lacing of silk cord, and a pos- 
tilion back, both edged with silk loops. 

The skirt of the dress Fig. 2 is of pink gauze, 
which is gathered into lengthwise puffs that are 





separated by garnet 
satin folds; two lace 
flounces border the 
bottom, and a knot of 
ribbon finishes the 
end of each fold. The 
corsage and drapery 
are of garnet satin. 
The corsage is pointed 
back and front, and 
edged with loops of 
satin headed by a puff; 
a similar puff edges 
the square neck. The 
puffed sleeves are of 
pink gauze, trimmed 
with satin bands and 
bows, and a lace frill. 

The dress Fig. 3 has 
a basque of terra-cot- 
ta velvet with a skirt 
and full drapery of 
terra-cotta ottoman 
silk trimmed with vel- 
vet. The skirt has a 
double puff of velvet 
at the bottom and two 
kilt-pleatings sixteen 
inches deep above. 
The drapery is open 
on the left side, with 
broad velvet revers, 
The collar, cuffs, and 
right front edge of the 
basque are notched, 
and faced with silk. 
A folded velvet belt 
begins under the pos- 
tilion on each side, 
and is held together by 
a buckle at the front. 





Monograms. 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuesk monograms 
for marking lingerie 
are worked in cross 
stitch with either 
marking cotton or 
washing silk. 


Fur-lined Foot- 
Muff. 

Tue pocket of this 
foot-muff is lined with 
white rabbit fur. The 
outside is faced with 
ruby woollen plush, 
and the edge is bor- 
dered with a plush 
band, which is caught 
together at even dis- 
tances, and ornament- 
ed with buttons and 
cord loops. The top 
is decorated with three 
bands of écru basket- — = - 
woven galloon with a 
vine pattern, which is 
covered over with em- 
broidery in colored 
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Fig. 2.—Insertion ror Crocuet Pettt- 
coat, Fic. 1.—Two-ruirps Size. 
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Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Crocnet Perricoar. 
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Fig. 4.—Epeine ror Crocnet Petticoat, Fig. 1. 


Two-THIRDS S1zE. 


silks and gold thread, like the band of the 
table mat in Bazar No. 44, Vol. XV. 


Embroidered Plush Cushion. 

Tue top of this cushion is faced with olive 
plush and the bottom with satine of the same 
color. The decoration for the top consists 
in a floral design embroidered with silks of 
the natural colors in one corner, and a band 
of gold-colored satin, which is powdered over 
with small embroidered sprays, wadded and 
buttoned, and set diagonally across the centre. 
A variegated tassel fringe trims the edge. 






EMBROIDERED PLusH CusHION. 








Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp BrocapEp 
Satin Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Satin Merveinteux anp 


Figs. 1-3.—DINNER AND EVENING 


BEQUESTS OF 
HEARTS. 

N the Middle Ages 
IL the legacy of one’s 
heart, either to private 
friends or as a rich be- 
stowment upon church 
or hospital, was regard- 
ed as priceless beyond 
all other offerings. 

Early in the twelfth 
century an earl who 
had gained renown 
through “acts of de- 
votion and pious alms- 
giving” directed that 
at death his heart 
should be preserved ix 
salt, and given to the 
hospital at Brackley 
which he had founded. 
A hundred years later 
the Lady Isabella, a 
niece of Henry IIL, 
ordered that at her 
decease her heart 
should be borne in a 
silver cup to her bro- 
ther, then abbot of 
Tewksbury, and there 
be buried before the 
high altar, <A golden 
vase received the heart 
of her son Henry, and 
was taken to West- 
minster Abbey and 
reverently deposited in 
the tomb of Edward 
the Confessor. 

Six hundred years 
ago lived Devongilla 
Baliol, a woman of po- 
sition and means. She 
endowed an abbey, 
and gave of her abun- 
dance to the needy, but 
neither through rank 
nor fortune has this 
woman’s name come 
down tous. “ Worthy 
Jobn Baliol” departed 
this life some years 
before his beloved De- 
vongilla, and so intense 
was her affectionate 
remembrance of her 
lord that she ordered 
his heart to be em- 
balmed, and laid with- 
in a richly enamelled 
casket. She was bur- 
ied near the altar in the 
abbey she had founded, 
and the casket was rev- 
erently laid upon her 
breast. Ever since her 
decease the edifice has 





Fig. 3.—Vetver axp Ortoman Sux Dress, been called “Sweet. 
Front.—[For Back, see Double Page.] heart Abbey,” and still 


stands as a memorial 
of her faithful love. 
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AUTHOR OF “FROM EXILE,” “UNDER ONE ROOF,” “WALTER'S WORD,” “WON—NOT WOOED,” “ WHAT 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
AN AUDACIOUS PROPOSITION. 


Mark was far too loyal a friend, and, indeed, 
in any case, had too kind a heart, to mention to 
others the doubts he had expressed to Kit re- 
specting the Cook’s Creek affair. But he told 
his people at The Knoll in what high spirits Kit 
himself was about it, and in particular how high- 
ly the company thought of his services, with a 
most glowing description of the diamond ring. 
To Trenna’s private questioning he replied, with 
truth, that in his opinion her brother had a gen- 
uine belief in the success of the mine. 

It was on Trenna’s lips to say, “ Ah, how little 
you know him!” but she had already gone far 
enough in decrying Kit, if not too far. Indeed, 
when Mark told her that her brother had not only 
made no demand on his purse, but had declined, 
upon the ground of “risk,” even to ask him for 
the loan of his name as a contribution to the new 
enterprise, her conscience pricked her. ‘I ought 
to have known, whatever were his own illusions,” 
she said, “ that Kit would never have led you into 
danger.” 

About the General and Mr. Brabazon Mark said 
nothing even to Trenna, so that she was really 
somewhat re-assured, while Mrs. Medway received 
Kit, with the most cordial congratulations, as one 
who was taking fortune at the flood. 

“Tt is such a pleasure to us all to see you back 


* Begun in Harrrnr’s Bazan No, 29, Vol. XV. 
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again, dear Kit,” said Maud, “ and especially under 
such prosperous circumstances.” 

To other ears that phrase “to us all” would 
have sounded ill as regarded his prospects as a 
suitor, but Kit had an immense reliance upon his 
own powers of persuasion, nor did he sufficiently 
estimate the effect of absence upon personal in- 
fluence; while as to any rival, he was ignorant 
of his existence. He imagined Maud to be just 
as he left her on that day of her rescue from the 
river: a curious mistake for a man of such in- 
telligence to make, but scarcely to be wordered 
at when every day we see folks otherwise clever 
enough, but who give way to fits of passion, ex- 
pecting to see others as pliant and amenable as 
usual within five minutes of their having been 
anathematized and “ flown at.” 

To be welcomed by so many loving hearts, aft- 
er his lonely life in London, seemed to them to 
touch Kit to the quick, but the sense of contrast 
in other respects was stronger, perhaps, than they 
imagined. The Medways, indeed, had a notion, 
which he did not discourage, that most of his 
time had been spent with the Braithwaites in 
scenes of great wealth and luxury, concerning 
which Maud would rally him, pretending that this 
and that which had once contented him at The 
Knoll now palled upon his pampered taste, where- 
as the fact was he was so full of thought that 
matters which had formerly given him pleasure 
were now unnoticed. And this, too, if he had 
not been so self-confident, would have aroused his 


doubts of her, for it is not the manner of young | 
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ladies when welcoming after long absence the 
men they love to indulge in raillery. He took it, 
however, all in good part save once, when Maud 
referred to the diamond ring, which, in addition 
to the “purse of ten thousand sequins,” as she 
termed his salary, the genii of the mine had be- 
stowed on him. 

“That ring is a private affair,” he said, “ 
Mark should have told you nothing about.” 

“But you'll show it to us,” said Maud (again 
using the plural where, had she loved him, she 
would have used the singular); but he had de 
clined to do so, and even with some abruptness. 

“Why did you not promise to show Maud the 
ring ?” inquired Trenna of her brother when they 
were alone together. 

“ Because it would have been a breach of con- 
fidence,” he answered, curtly. “I ought not to 
have shown it to Mark.” 

Sut he said it was such a very handsome 
ring,” urged Trenna, with some anxiety. ‘“ Was 
it a doueceur from the directors, or what 2” 

“Well, not exactly; it was by way of secret 
service money; you shall see it, of course, but I 
don’t want any fuss made about it.” But he 
never showed Trenna the ring 

In other respects he talked to her about the 
Cook’s Creek enterprise with great apparent 
frankness. 

“As you have seen the mine,” he said, “ of 
course you don’t believe in it, and it is plain that 
even Mark does not. I can’t help that. It is 
neither you nor he whom we wish to convince. 
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Our engineer reports well of it; it certainly used 
ind his notion is that 
never properly worked. It’s a chance, of course, 
good chance: Men like 


to be a good mine, it was 


but in my opinion it’s a 





Braithwaite don’t put their money into a stock- 
ing, much less into a hole in the ground. The 
shares are steadily ing. Still, what we are in 
want of is local support. It has rather a ‘fishy’ 
look when among all the names of the subscribers 
to the undertaking there is nobody who lives 


within a hundred miles of the place. There is 
nothing really in it, for as no one is a hy 


valet de chambre, 
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so no place is held in much es 
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teem by its next-door neighbor, but if possible 
this hiatus must be filled up. As Mark posi- 
tively declines to use his influence, I have no 


means of getting at the old General.” 

“Did you ask Mark to invite the General?” 
inquired Trenna, with a horror in her tone which 
showed that all her brother’s eloquence had fail- 
ed to paint the Cook’s Creek ente 
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rprise in rose- 
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‘Yes. Did he not tell you so?” 
“Not a word.” 
“ Nor about Brabazon neither ?” 

shook her head. “I know about that,” 
said, gravely 


“What a noble 
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fellow Mark is! mused Kit 

“Yes indeed; but why, with a friend like him, 
and therefore kno what a friend should be, 
do you make a friend of Brabazon? He is a 
man who presumes upon it, I do assure you,” 

“ What, to you ?” cried Kit, starting to his feet, 
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“Yes,to me. He chose to take it for granted 
that I was in league with you and him, acquaint- 
ed with all the intrigues and deceptions you are 
compelled to practice.” 

“ Ob, that was all, was it? That’s his way. He’s 
a coarse, vulgar brute, but not ill-meaning. And 
now to speak of another subject, though hardly 
a more pleasant one. Is it really true that our 
father that was has left Mogadion ?” 

“T believe so, though no one knows exactly. 
The day after I left him—” 

“You mean the day after he turned you out-of- 
doors,” put in Kit, dryly. 

“Well, the day after that, he was never, for 
certain, seen again. There was a report that he 
was met at Plymouth, but I could never bring it 
home to any particular person. But it is positive 
that he discharged his servants on the same day 
that he discharged me, and passed the next night 
in the Grey House by himself. In the morning 
the place was found shut up, the doors locked, 
and the shutters closed, and so things have re- 
mained ever since.” 

“It’s curious,” observed Kit, thoughtfully. 
“My own impression is that he has put that no- 
tion of which he spoke into execution, and gone 
to spend the rest of his days in Spain. Jn that 
case the house is ours, or can be treated as such, 
till the lease is up, which will be a twelvemonth 
hence. On the other hand, the whole thing may 
be a trap.” 

“A trap? 
ously. 

“To catch your humble servant. Having pass- 
ed his word to you not to molest me concerning 
a certain matter, he may have repented of his 
clemency. ‘I'll not prosecute the dog,’ he may 
have said to himself (and I can imagine him say- 
ing it), ‘for that, but if he puts himself in my 
power again I will pay off old scores.’ If I took 
advantage, for instance, of his apparently having 
left the Grey House for good, to dispose of the 
furniture, he might be down upon me like a shot.” 

“Oh, Kit, what a horrid notion !”” 

“ Gad, he’s quite capable of it; quite as capa- 
ble, I should say, as of leaving his furniture— 
though, to be sure, it’s not worth much—to rack 
and ruin, instead of selling it for what it would 
fetch.” 

“T think you are mistaken there,” said Trenna, 
gravely. “If you had seen him as I saw him 
that dreadful Christmas morning, you would be 
convinced that profit and loss are not in his mind. 
Such ideas were overmastered and obliterated by 
stronger emotions.” 

“He must have been moved indeed, then,” re- 
marked Kit, sardonically, 

“He was moved. Never did I see a human 
being so overcome with passion. It was a ter- 
rible sight, Kit,” she added, with a shiver, “and 
a terrible time.” 

“No doubt, no doubt, my darling,” he answer- 
ed, caressingly ; “and you endured it for my sake. 
] shall never forget that. Still, as it has been 
undergone, one may as well get what good one 
can out of it.” 

“You shall never sell that furniture, Kit,” ex- 
claimed Trenna, vehemently. 

“The furniture? Pooh, rubbish. Do you sup- 
pose I am in want of a beggarly hundred pounds ?” 

“TI did not understand you had so much money 
in hand,” said Trenna, regarding him very ear- 
nestly. “You only spoke of your salary and your 
expectations, and I don’t suppose you would like 
to sell that beautiful ring.” 

“The ring! Of course not,” he answered, im- 
patiently. ‘“ Why the deuce do you keep harp- 
ing on the ring? I don’t know about having ‘so 
much money,’ but I have plenty to go on with 
till next pay-day. At all events, you need not 
fear my running the risk of putting my head in 
the tiger’s mouth for the sake of a few sticks 
and carpets. On the other hand, if the governor 
has really cleared out, the circumstance may be 
of great use to me.” Here he paused, as if in 
thought ; then added, “ What do you say to com- 
ing with me this afternoon and taking a look at 
the old place ?” 

“You don’t mean inside, Kit?” answered 
Trenna, in horrified accents. 

“Of course I do. You don’t suppose he’s 
there, do you ?” 

“No; at least I am not sure. 
be safe?” 

“Safe! He can’t bite one if he is there; and 
there can surely be no harm in a son’s looking 
over his father’s house.” 

“ But he is no longer our father. 
and he meant it.” 

“No doubt; but nobody but ourselves will be- 
lieve that. We were the only people who had 
the pleasure of his intimate acquaintance, you 
see.” 
“ Oh, Kit, how can you jest on such a matter ? 
Is no subject sacred to you ?” 

“Sacred! Do you call the man who has dis- 
owned his own fiesh and blood sacred? Bah!” 

“But the horror of it, the terror of it, Kit! 
You have not suffered what I have suffered. 
You didn’t see him, you didn’t hear him.” 

“That's true; no doubt it was very unplea- 
sant. Well, you sha’n’t be frightened, my dar- 
ling, even by a shadow. I'll go to the Grey 
House by myself. I shall start early this after- 
noon while the light lasts.” 

“Very good. If you must, you must, and it’s 
better to get it over. But you shall not go alone, 
Kit; I will go with you.” 

“I should of course prefer that, if you don’t 
mind,” he answered, gently ; “ because it is bet- 
ter there should be a witness.” 

“What for?” inquired Trenna, nervously. 
“What of ?” ; 

“Well, of my breaking into the house, of 
course ; though there will be no difficulty in that 

- ~” 


What for ?” inquired Trenna, nerv- 


Oh, Kit, will it 


He said so, 


She did not seem to hear him ; her face was 
very pale, her eyes were full of a vague fear. 


“ What time will you be going ?” 








“Immediately after lunch.” 

“Lunch ?” _ It seemed amazing that he should 
talk of such a thing as lunch with such a visit in 
prospect, ae 

“ Well, in other words, at half past one. Will 
that suit you?” 

“I will be ready.” 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
TENANTLESS. 


Atrnoucn, as Kit had argued, there could be 
nothing at the Grey House to “ bite” them, there 
was certainly something repellent, if not men- 
acing, in the aspect of their former home, as the 
brother and sister beheld it on that wintry day. 
It had never been an attractive house even in 
life—that is, when it had human tenants—but in 
death it looked forbidding, and even ghastly. 
Every one knows the verses in which the Laure- 
ate has typified a corpse by an empty house : 

“ All within is dark as night: 

In the windows is no light; 

And no murmur at the door, 

So frequent on its hinge before. 

Close the door, the shutters close, 
Or through the windows we shall see 
The nakedness and vacancy 

Of the dark deserted house.” 

The windows and doors of the Grey House had 
been closed by the hand of the owner; and by 
that act, it would seem, he had forbidden others 
to enter; yet these two Were come to spy out its 
nakedness, Trenna trembled as the garden gate 
clattered behind them, and they crossed the lawn, 
strewn with sticks and leaves, to the front door. 

“Ts it really necessary to go in, Kit?” she 
whispered ; “ you know best, but—” 

“I do, my darling,” he put in, quickly. “It is 
absolutely necessary that I should see with my 
own eyes that he is gone.” 

She answered nothing, but what her pale face 
and frightened eyes said was, “ But suppose you 
should see with your own eyes that he is not 
gone ?” 

In physical dangers and in the face of moral 
difficulties Trenna had the courage of a lion; but 
there was to her mind something of sacrilege in 
what they were about to do. Jt was just possi- 
ble, too, she thought, that on the morrow of that 
dreadful day of parting, her father’s resolution to 
leave England might have failed him; that he 
might have given way to reflections on his own 
desolate and forlorn condition ; and, finding him- 
self in that melancholy house alone, he might 
there and then have put an end to his existence. 
As they stood under his blinded window she 
whispered to her }* other lier fears of what he 
might have done. 

“T don’t think it’s at all likely, Tren,” he an- 
swered, gravely. “But, even so, it is better to 
know the truth.” 

Then she understood that the same idea had 
actually been in her brother’s mind that had been 
in her own—nay, was there still. He, like her, 
thought it possible that somewhere in that dark 
deserted house might lie or hang— 

The apprehension was so terrible that she did 
not trust herself to dwell on it, but hurriedly in- 
quired of Kit whether the blacksmith had not 
better be sent for to help them get into the 
house, 

“No, no,” he said, “let us wash our dirty linen 
at home, if we can. Just now it would be ruin 
to me to have paragraphs in the paper about my 
private affairs.” 

“ But if—if anything has happened—” 

“There will then perhaps be some other way 
out of it,” he interrupted, dryly. 

What he meant was, as she well understood, 
that if her father was dead, and had died intes- 
tate, he would be his heir, and therefore inde- 
pendent of consequences. Trenna herself had no 
love for her parent ; it was impossible she should 
have it; but she could not forget the tie of blood. 
She shuddered at her brother’s cold repudiation 
of it. 

“ The place is fast enough,” he said, trying the 
door with his shoulder. 

“Great heavens! do not ring the bell,” she 
cried, for he was groping with his hand among 
the branches of the withered creeper. The no- 
tion of the bell echoing through the deserted 
house, with none to answer it except perhaps the 
dead, appalled her. 

“Pshaw! I am looking for the key,” he an- 
swered, contemptuously. Then she remembered 
that, when Kit or her father were out at night, it 
sometimes used to be left in that place of con- 
cealment, in order that he might let himself in. 
How long ago and far away such incidents, and 
the life that contained them, seemed to be! 

“No; the key is gone. I can not see into the 
hall for something across the keyhole.” 

“ What ?—what ?” ejaculated Trenna, whose 
nerves were thoroughly disorganized. 

“ Well, I suppose a cobweb. There is nothing 
to be done here.” 

“Then we must go back, I suppose,” said Tren- 
na, in a tone which was meant to be one of dis- 
appointment, but which savored unmistakably of 
relief. 

“There are other ways of entering a house than 
by the door,” he answered, “and I think I know 
one in this ease.” 

He walked round to the pantry window, which, 
to all appearance, was strongly barred by iron 
uprights shaped like javelins. Three of these he 
shook lightly; each of them in time vielded, and 
passing them through the holes in the bar that 
formed their cross support, he laid them on the 
margin of the flower bed that skirted the wall. 
There was now room enough to pass through the 
bars, and it only remained to open the window, 
which, as it happened, was unbolted. 

Trenna expressed no surprise at this operation, 
and indeed her thoughts were too much occupied 
to feel it; but on Kit’s lips was a grim smile. 
How often had he let himself out by that very 





way at night and let himself in again, and no one 
within-doors been any the wiser! 
of business now, and the remembrance of the fol- 
lies of his. yoath-only evoked his contempt. It 
was seldom, indeed, he reflected, such peccadilloes 
bring anything but repentance, yet they were not 
without their use-in the present emergency. 

Having effected an entrance for himself through 
the pantry, he passed through the kitchen, emp- 
ty and cold, and unbolting the back door, admit- 
ted his sister. - 

It is strange ‘how suddenly all the inanimate 
things that minister to man decay when ihe man 
is gone; even his memory with his fellow-crea- 
tures survives them, Though everything on 
which Trenna set eyes was of course familiar to 
her, they had already suffered change. There 
was green on the walls and gray on the floors, 
for where there was no damp there was dust. 
Nothing had been removed, save in her own sit- 
ting-room, where the family portraits of the Gi- 
sartos had been taken down, probably for trans- 
port to their native land. Having cast off his 
descendants, Mr. Garston senior had transferred 
his affections to his ancestors, who were not in a 
position to give him trouble. In their places 
were black spaces, themselves looking like pic- 
tures in the Rembrandt style, with the wall-paper 
for their frames. On the ceiling was the hook 
from which her bird’s cage used to hang—the 
only object which had the slightest association 
of pleasure or attachment for her. If Poll had 
been dead instead of at The Knoll (with nuts at 
discretion—though he had not much of that—and 
in the highest feather), the spectacle would have 
brought tears into her eyes. If she had not tak- 
en him away with her, it was her belief that he 
would have been left to starve to death. 

In the hall hung a coat or two, retaining some 
ghastly similitude to the human form, but with 
naught but the moth in them, and on the floor lay 
a great heap of letters which had been thrust 
through the box and left by the postman. Kit 
noticed that his father’s hat and umbrella were 
gone. 

In the study—as the clients’ room was ealled— 
the spiders, with a fine sense of the fitness of 
things, had spun their webs everywhere—on the 
tin boxes with the dummy deeds in them, on the 
very chair back on which the lawyer used to lean, 
and across his desk and drawers. But instead 
of the usual litter of papers, everything had been 
carefully put away. The clock upon the mantel- 
piece pointed in silence to midnight or noonday, 

All these things were plain enough, for Kit had 
flung back the shutters and let the wintry light 
in; but there was no brightness anywhere. The 
dust did not rise, for there was no air; but hand 
and foot left their marks in it wherever they fell. 
The absence of any such traces save their own 
showed that the place had remained inviolate. 

“It is plain that he has gone,” said Trenna, 
unconscious of the hushed and awe-struck tones 
in which she spoke. “Is it worth while to go up- 
stairs ?” 

“] shall go,” returned Kit, firmly; “ perhaps 
you had better wait down here.” 

The same idea, though moving them very dif- 
ferently, was in both their minds. The tenant of 
the Grey House—or what was left of him—might 
possibly be in his own room. 

“ Wait here ?—I dare not,” murmured Trenna. 
“No; I will go with you.” Her brother’s reso- 
lution terrified her almost as much as its possible 
result. How marvellous it seemed that this bright 
and genial creature should have such stern stuff 
in him! Was it the courage of desperation, and 
if so, whither, under circumstances not more ter- 
rible, but more perilous, might it not lead him ? 
Hitherto, with all her admiration of him, she had 
thought him mainly swayed by impulse. 

After the first flight of stairs—so severely eco- 
nomical had been the state of things at the Grey 
House—there was no carpet, and their footsteps 
on the naked wood awoke the dreary echoes. 
Kit stopped at his father’s door and tried it. It 
was locked. ‘“ Stand back, dear,” he said, gently, 
and with a blow from his fist against the panel 
he drove it in. There was a noise of something 
falling inside the room, which made the girl’s 
blood run cold. “It is only some damp plaster 
from the ceiling,” said Kit, encouragingly: he was 
looking through the hole the crash had made. 
“There is nothing here.” 

Another and another blow, which reverberated 
through the house like pistol-shots, and then the 
door gave way. The room was empty like the 
rest, though the drawn-down blind and the blank 
silence seemed to suggest the presence of Death. 
The bed was made; it was probable that its 
former tenant had not used it during that last 
night of his sojourn. There were two candles 
on the table, burned very low, but they had not 
guttered down; they had been blown out. In 
the grate and under it was a profusion of paper 
ashes. “Preparations for departure,” said Kit, 
pointing them out with his finger. “He has 
burned his boats, and will not return.” 

Trenna made a sign of acquiescence ; she could 
not speak. Her mind was too highly wrought. 
If that had been there which she had half ex- 
pected to see, she said to herself, “ It would have 
killed me.” She used to think, notwithstanding 
his acknowledged superiority over her in other 
respects, that she had more command over her 
feelings than her brother had. She did not think 
so now. The very atmosphere of the room seem- 
ed almost to stifle her, and she said so. 

“Tt is very musty,” he answered, quietly ; “TI 
will light a cigar.” He lit one, and then went on 
with his investigations. ‘ There is nothing more 
to be seen or to be found out,” he observed, pre- 
sently. “The bird is flown and the nest desert- 
ed. Let us go.” 

Trenna went down-stairs with him, nothing 
loath. 

“T can not understand,” she said, “ why he 
made such a mystery of his departure.” It was 
noticeable that they now spoke of their father, 


He was a man 
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whenever it was possible, in the third person. 
“ Mr, Raikes” (theowner of the Grey House) “has, 
I hear, never had a word from him as to giving 
up the lease.” 

“T understand it very well,” said Kit: “he 
wished to make us as uncomfortable as possible 
to the very last. Iam very glad we came, and 
have seen how matters stand with our own eyes. 
As it happens, he has done me a good turn by 
taking himself off.” 

They had reached the kitchen, and having 
taken the key from the back door, Kit let him- 
self and his sister out, and locked it behind them. 
“Now I am Christopher Garston, Esq., of the 
Grey House, Mogadion,” he said. 

“ Good heavens ! what do you mean, Kit? You 
are surely not going to live in that hateful house ?” 

“Not I. But since he has left it for good and 
all, there is no harm in my using it for my private 
address. It will look very well in the prospectus. 
We can do without the General now. What the 
company wanted was a good local name to put 
on the Board of Directors. And now they have 
got it,and I shall add £300 a year to my in- 
come.” 


(To BR CONTINUED. ] 





BEEF TEA, 
By JULIET CORSON, 


te actual value of beef tea in cases of im- 
. paired or defective nutrition is a subject pro- 
litie of discussion, While until recently it ap- 
peared to be one of the acknowledged sources of 
nourishment for invalids, the fact has long been 
patent to scientific experiment that neither fresh- 
ly made beef tea which had been strained clear, 
nor any of the numerous meat extracts sold by 
druggists, could furnish the depleted system with 
those elements adequate to the reproduction of 
wasted tissue. Indeed, these preparations are lit- 
tle else than stimulants. Especially is this the 
case with meat extracts, all analysts agreeing 
that they consist of extractive matters and min- 
eral salts, while the animal elements which in 
fresh beef go toward the repair of tissue are al- 
most wholly lost in the process of manufactur- 
ing the extracts. Even Liebig, whose name has 
been made into a tower of strength to support 
the claims of meat extracts as substitutes for 
fresh meat, says that “ those constituents of the 
meat which are soluble in boiling water take no 
part in the formation and renovation of museu- 
lar tissues, but by their effects on the nerves they 
exercise a most decided influence on the museu- 
lar work, a result in which beef differs from all 
other animal and vegetable food.” 

Virchow, the great German scientist, says that 
meat broths and strained soups are to be ranked 
as condiments and stimulants ; Juxuries to be in- 
dulged in by those who can afford to get their 
substantial nourishment from additional supplies 
of solid meat. These objections can easily be set 
aside by the healthy, for they can use the meat 
from which the broth is made, adding to it such 
vegetables, cereals, and fats as are required to 
meet the needs of the vigorous body ; but the case 
differs in illness. 

There are two great merits to be accorded to 
the use of meat teas and broths in sickness: they 
are frequently retained by the stomach when it 
utterly rejects the solid substance of meat, or 
when its use would be undesirable, as in inflam- 
matory states of the intestinal canal, in weakened 
conditions of the lower intestine or the rectum, 
and in hemorrhoids; they are also capable, by di- 
rect absorption in the stomach, of imparting their 
good effects to the system as soon as they are 
eaten, Even a healthy man, when temporarily 
exhausted by any work which impairs the appe- 
tite or weakens the digestive system, experiences 
an almost immediate sense of refreshment and 
restoration after taking a cup of properly made 
clear soup. This combined stimulating and re- 
storative effect is more marked when a perfectly 
made beef tea is given to an invalid. The ques- 
tion then presents itself in this form, How shal: 
beef tea be made so as to preserve all its stimu- 
lating and nutritious properties, and even to en- 
hance them? I propose to answer it by giving 
several formulas for making the tea, indicating 
with each, so far as I know them, its physical ef- 
fect and the conditions under which it may pos- 
sibly be employed to advantage, the decision of 
course being left with the physician: 

Uncookeb Brrr Tra (useful in low physical con- 
ditions, when all the soluble elements of the meat 
are required in a digestible form ).—Mince one 
pound of lean beef very finely, put it into an 
earthen bowl wita a salt-spoonful of salt and four 
drops of muriatic acid, pour on it a pint of cold 
water, mix the water through the beef with a 
wooden spatula or spoon, and let the mixture 
stand in a cool place for an hour, stirring it thor- 
oughly every fifteen minutes. Then pour both 
meat and water into a fine gauze sieve, and let 
the liquid drain from the meat into a bowl; when 
the meat appears quite free from moisture, pour 
over it a gill of cold water, and let that drain 
into the same bowl, pressing the meat with a 
wouden spoon to force out all its juice. Let the 
liquid extract thus obtained be used freely. 

Brrr Tea Siigutiy Cooken (useful when a nu- 
britious, digestible broth is needed, and the flavor of 
cooked meat is preferable to the invalid).—Serape 
to shreds a pound of lean beef, put it into an 
earthen bowl with a salt-spoonful of salt and a 
pint of cold water, and let it soak at least two 
hours; then cover the bowl with a saucer, place 
it in a pan containing sufficient salted boiling 
water to reach nearly to the top of the bow) 2nd 
heat it until its contents become blood-warm, that 
is, to a temperature of about 98° Fahr. Strain 
it through a fine muslin or *'* sieve, and give it 
warm to the patient. 

Nurartive Beer Tea (usezul in cases of impair- 
ed nutrition e the patient can digest fine par- 
ticles of fib: ne and albumen; this preparation 
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stimulates and nourishes).—Chop very fine a pound 
of lean beef; place it in a porcelain-lined sauce- 
pan, with a salt-spoonful of salt and a pint of cold 
water, and let it stand for one hour, or longer if 
there is time. Then set the saucepan containing 
it over the fire, and let its contents slowly become 
scalding hot; that is, let them reach a tempera- 
ture of about 145° Fahr., at which point the al- 
bumen will become coagulated. Then strain it 
through a coarse sieve which will permit the pas- 
sage of the albumen and some of the finest par- 
ticles of the fibrine of the beef. Use the beef tea 
hot. 

Beer Tea with Sago, Rice, or Barvey (a stim- 
ulating nutrient, useful in cases caliing for the 
maximum of nutriment ; to be given to patients 
who can digest both animal broth and cooked cere- 
als).—Prepare the beef tea as directed in the pre- 
ceding recipe. Meantime put one table-spoonful 
of very fine sago over the fire in half a pint of 
cold water, and let it gradually boil, stirring it 
frequently.enough to prevent burning; the sago, 
when sufficiently cooked, will be perfectly trans- 
parent; and if all the water has been absorbed 
before it reaches this point, a very little more 
boiling water should be added to it. After the 
beef tea has been strained through a coarse sieve, 
mix the sago with it, and give it warm to the 
patient, 

Rice or barley picked over, washed in plenty of 
cold water, and then boiled tender, may be used 
instead of the sago when a change of diet is de- 
sirable; but all changes should be indicated by 
the physician in charge. 

Beer Tea with Coca Inruston (useful in cases 
where the maximum of tonie food stimulation. is 
desired in a small quantity ; the addition of the 
coca to the beef tea at once raises it far above its 
ordinary province as a nutrient stimulant, and 
makes it an invaluable tonic. I have used it per- 
sonally with the greatest advantage when exhausted 
by physical and mental overwork, and have seen 
the happiest effects on invalids produced by it.)— 
Pour half a pint of boiling water upon a quarter of 
an ounce of coca leaves, which can be bought at 
any good druggist’s; cover the infusion closely, 
and let it remain until it iseold. Prepare a beef 
tea according to the directions given in the recipe 
for “Nutritive Beef Tea,” using only a half-pint 
of cold water in which to soak the beef. At the 
end of two hours mix together the soaked beef 
and the infusion strained from the coca leaves, 
and heat them together. When the mixture 
reaches a temperature of 145° Fahr., strain it 
through a coarse sieve, add to it a gill of the best 
sherry, Madeira, or Bordeaux wine, and give it to 
the patient frequently. 

I am creditably informed that not all the vir- 
tues of the coca leaves are extracted by the sim- 
ple infusion, but I have not yet learned a better 
method. 


The Two Heroines of Plomplington,* 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 





Autuor or “Or vey Farm,” “Tar Warnen,” “Is He 
Povensoy ?” “* Marion Fay,” kro. 
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CHAPTER VII.—( Continued.) 

THE YOUNG LADIES ARE TO REMAIN AT HOME, 


Anovt a fortnight after this, Mr. Greenmantle 
came to the Rectory and desired-to see Dr. Free- 
born. Since Emily had been taken ill there had 
not been many signs of friendship between the 
Greenmantle and the Freeborn houses. Mr. 
Greenmantle never exhibited the outward signs 
of having swallowed his poker more conspicuous- 
ly than when he went to church during this time. 
It was easy, from his demeanor, to see that the 
poker had been swallowed in opposition to Dr, 
Freeborn, But now there he was in the Rectory 
hall, and within five minutes had followed the 
Rectory footman into Dr. Freeborn’s study, 

“Well, Greenmantle, I’m delighted to see you, 
How’s Emily ?” 

Mr. Greenmantle might have been delighted to 
see the Doctor, but he didn’t look it. “I trust 
that she is somewhat better. She has risen from 
her bed to-day.” 

“T’m glad to hear that,” said the Doctor. 

“Yes, she got up yesterday, and to-day she 
seems to be restored to her usual health.” 

“That’s good news. You should be careful 
with her, and not let her trust too much to her 
strength. Miller said that she was very weak, 
you know.” 

“Yes; Miller has said so all through,” said the 
father; “but I’m not quite sure that Miller has 
understood the case.” 

“He hasn’t known all the ins and outs, you 
mean—about Philip Hughes.” Here the Doctor 
smiled, but Mr. Greenmantle moved about un- 
easily, as though the poker were at work. “I 
suppose Philip Hughes had something to do with 
her malady.” 

“The truth is—” began Mr. Greenmantle. 

“What's the truth?” asked the Doctor. But 
Mr. Greenmantle looked as though he could not 
tell his tale without many efforts. ‘“ You heard 
what old Peppercorn has done with his daughter 
—settled £250 a year on her forever, and has 
come to me asking me whether I can’t marry 
them on Christmas-day. Why, if they were to 
be married by banns, there would not be time.” 

“T don’t see why they shouldn’t be married by 
banns,” said- Mr. Greenmantle, who amidst all 
these difficulties disliked nothing so much as that 
he should be put into the category with Mr. Pep- 
} orn, or Emily with Polly Peppercorn. 

“T say nothing about that. I wish everybody 
was married by banns. Why shouldn’t they? 
But that’s not‘ "*: Polly came to me the next 
day, and said v1. ser father didn’t know what 
he was talking about.” 


’ 
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“T suppose she expects a special license, like 
the rest of them,” said Mr. Greenmantle. 

“What the girls think mostly of is their 
clothes. Polly wouldn’t mind the banns the least 
in the world; but she says she can’t have her 
things ready. There are many little details as to 
which a man has to give way. When a young 
lady talks about her things, a man has to give up. 
Poliy says that February is a very good month to 
be married in,” 

Mr. Greenmantle was again annoyed, and show- 
ed it by the knitting of his brow, and the increased 
stiffness of his head and shoulders. The truth 
may as well be told. Emily’s illness had prevail- 
ed with him, and he too had yielded. When she 
had absolutely refused to look at her chicken 
broth for three consecutive days, her father’s 
heart had been stirred. For Mr. Greenmantle’s 
character will not have been adequately described 
unless it be explained that the stiffness lay rather 
in the neck and shoulders than in the organism 
by which his feelings were conducted. He was, 
in truth, very like Mr. Peppercorn, though he 
would have been infuriated had he been told so, 
He had not had a leg to stand upon in the battle 
as it had existed between himself and Emily. 
When he found himself alone after his defeat— 
which took place at once when the chicken broth 
had gone down untasted for the third time—he 
was ungainly and ill-natured to look at. But he 
went to work at once to make excuses for Philip 
Hughes, and ended by assuring himself that he 
was a manly, honest sort of fellow, who was sure 
to do well in his profession ; and ended by assur- 
ing himself that it would be very comfortable to 
have his married daughter and her husband liv- 
ing with him. He at once saw Philip, and ex- 
plained to him that he had certainly done very 
wrong in coming up to his drawing-room without 
leave. “There is an etiquette in those things, 
which no doubt you will learn as you grow older.” 
Philip thought that the etiquette wouldn’t much 
matter as soon as he had married his wife. And 
he was wise enough to do no more than beg Mr. 
Greenmantle’s pardon for the fault which he had 
committed. ‘ But as I am informed by my daugh- 
ter,” continued Mr. Greenmantle, “ that her affee- 
tions are irrevocably settled upon you’’—here 
Philip could only bow—* I am prepared to with- 
draw my opposition, which has only been enter- 
tained as long as I thought it necessary for my 
daughter’s happiness. There need be no words 
now,” he continued, seeing that Philip was about 
to speek; “but when I shall have made up my 
mind as to what it may be fitting that I shall do 
in regard to money, then I will see you again. 
In the mean time you're welcome to come into 
my drawing-room when it may suit you to pay 
your respects to Miss Greenmantle.” It was 
speedily settled that the marriage should take 
place in February, and Mr, Greenmantle was now 
informed that Polly Peppercorn and Mr. Holly- 
combe were to be married in the same month ! 

He had resolved, however, after much consider- 
ation, that he would himself inform Dr. Freeborn 
that he had given way, and had now come for 
this purpose. There would be less of triumph to 
the enemy, and less of disgrace to himself, if he 
were to declare the truth. And there no longer 
existed any possibility of a permanent quarrel 
with the Doctor, The prolonged residence abroad 
had. altogether gone to the winds. “I think I 
will just step over and tell the Doctor of this al- 
teration in our plans.” This he had said to Em- 
ily, and Emily had thanked him and kissed him 
and once again had called him “her own dear 
papa.” He had suffered greatly during the pe- 
riod of his imbittered feelings, and now had his 
reward. For it is not to be supposed that when a 
man has swallowed a poker the evil results will fall 
only upon his companions. The process is pain- 
ful also to himself. He can not breathe in com- 
fort so long as the poker be there. 

“ And so Emily too is to have her lover. Tam 
delighted to hear it. Believe me she hasn’t chosen 
badly. Philip Hughes is an excellent young fel- 
low. And so we shall have the double marriage 
coming, after all.” Here the poker was very vis- 
ible. ‘“ My wife will go and see her at once, and 
congratulate her; and so will I as soon as I have 
heard that she’s got herself properly dressed for 
drawing-room visitors. Of course I may congrat- 
ulate Philip.” 

“ Yes, you may do that,” said Mr. Greenmautle, 
very stiffly. 

“ All the town will know all about it before it 
goes to bed to-night. It is better so. There 
should never be a mystery about such matters. 
Good-by, Greenmantle; I congratulate you with 
all my heart.” 





— 


CHAPTER VIIT. 
CHRISTMAS-DAY. 


“Now Ill tell you what we'll do,” said the 
Doctor to his wife, a few days after the two mar- 
riages had been arranged in the manner thus de- 
scribed. It yet wanted ten days to Christmas, 
and it was known to all Plumplington that the 
Doctor intended to be more than ordinarily blithe 
during the present Christmas holidays. “ We'll 
have these young people to dinner on Christmas- 
day, and their fathers shall come with them.” 

“ Will that do, Doctor ?” said his wife. 

“Why should it not do?” 

“] don’t think that Mr. Greenmantle will care 
about meeting Mr. Peppercorn.” 

“Tf Mr. Peppercorn dines at my table,” said 
the Doctor, with a certain amount of arrogance, 
“any gentleman in England may meet him. 
What! not meet a fellow-townsman on Christ- 
mas-day, and on such an occasion as this ?” 

“T don’t think he'll like it,” said Mrs. Free- 
born. 

“Then he may lump it. You'll see he'll come. 
He’ll not like to refuse to bring Emily here es- 
pecially, as she is to meet her betrothed. And 
the Peppercorns and Jack Hollycombe will be 
sure tocome. Those sort of vagaries as to meet- 





ing this man and not that, in sitting next to one 
woman and objecting to another, don’t prevail on 
Christmas-day, thank God. They’ve met already 
at the Lord’s Supper, or ought to have met, and 
they surely can meet.afterward at the parson’s 
table. And we'll have Harry Gresham, to show 
that there is no ill-will. I hear that Harry is al- 
ready making up to the Dean’s daughter at Bar- 
chester.” 

“He won’t care whom he meets,” said Mrs. 
Freeborn. “He has got a position of his own, 
and can afford to meet anybody. It isn’t quite 


have it as you please. I shall be delighted to 
have Polly and her father at dinner with us.” 

So it was settled, and the invitations were sent 
out. That to the Peppercorns was dispatched 
first, so that Mr. Greenmantle might be informed 
whom he would have to meet. It was conveyed 
in a note from Mrs. Freeborn to Poily, and came 
in the shape of an order rather than of a request, 
“Dr. Freeborn hopes that your papa and Mr. 
Hollycombe will bring you to dine with us on 
Christmas-day at six o’clock. We'll try and get 
Emily Greenmantle and her lover to meet you. 
You must come, because the Doctor has set his 
heart upon it.” 

“That’s very civil,” said Mr. Peppercorn. 
“Sha’n't I get any dinner till six o’clock ?” 

“You can have lunch, father, of course. You 
must go.” 

“A bit of bread and cheese when I come out 
of church, just when 'm most famished! Of 
course I'll go. I never dined with the Doctor 
before.” 

“Nor did I; but I’ve drank tea there. You'll 
find he’ll make himself very pleasant. But what 
are we to do about Jack ?” 

“ He'll come of course.” 

“But what are we to do about his clothes ?” 
said Polly. “I don’t think he’s got a dress-coat ; 
and I’m sure he hasn't a white tie. Let him come 
just as he pleases ; they won’t mind on Christmas- 
day as long as he’s clean. He’d better come over 
and go to church with us; and then I'll see as to 
making him up tidy.” Word was sent to say 
that Polly and her father and her lover would 
come, and the necessary order was at once dis- 
patched to Barchester, 

“T really do not know what to say about it,” 
said Mr. Greenmantle, when the invitation was 
read to him. “ You will meet Polly Peppercorn 
and her husband that is to be,” Mrs. Freeborn had 
written in her note; “for we look on you and 
Polly as the two heroines of Plumplington for 
this oceasion.” Mr. Greenmantle had been struck 
with dismay as he read the words. Could he 
bring himself to sit down. > dinner with Hickory 
Peppercorn and Jack Hollycombe ; and ought he 
to do so? Or could he refuse the Doctor’s invi- 
tation on such an occasion? He suggested at 
first that a letter should be prepared declaring 
that he did not like to take his Christmas dinner 
away from his own house, But to this Emily 
would by no means consent, She had plucked 
up her spirits greatly since the days of the chick- 
en broth, and was determined at the present mo- 
ment to rule both her future husband and her 
father, 

“You must go, papa. I wouldn’t not go for al! 
the world.” 

“T don’t see it, my dear; indeed I don’t.” 

“The Doctor has been so kind. What's your 
objection, papa da 

* There are differences, my dear.” 

“But Dr. Freeborn likes to have them.” 

“A clergyman is very peculiar. The rector of 
a parish can always meet his own flock. But 
rank is rank, you know, and it behooves me to be 
careful with whom I shall associate. I shall have 
Mr. Peppercorn slapping my back and poking me 
in the ribs some of these days. And, moreover, 
they have joined your name with that of the 
young lady in a manner that I do not quite ap- 
prove. Though you each of you may be a her- 
oine in your own way, you are not the two her- 
oines of Plumplington. [ do not choose that 
you shall appear together in that light.” 

“That is only a joke,” said Emily. 

“It is a joke to which I do not wish to be a 
party. The two heroines of Plumplington! It 
sounds like a vulgar farce.” 

Then there was a pause, during which Mr. 
Greenmantle was thinking how to frame the let- 
ter of excuse by which he would avoid the ¢ iffi- 
culty. But at last Emily said a word which set- 
tled him. “Oh, papa, they'll say that you were 
too proud, and then they'll laugh at you.” Mr. 
Greenmantle looked very angry at this, and was 
preparing himself to use some severe language 
to his daughter. But he remembered how re- 
cently she had become engaged to be married, 
and he abstained. “As you wish it, we will go,” 
he said. “At the present crisis of your life I 
would not desire to disappoint you in anything.” 
So it happened that the Doctor’s proposed guests 
all accepted; for Harry Gresham too expressed 
himself as quite delighted to meet Emily Green- 
mantle on the auspicious occasion. 

“T shall be delighted also to meet Jack Holly- 
combe,” Harry had said. “I have known him 
ever so long, and have just given him an order 
for twenty quarters of oats.” 

They were all to be seen at the Parish Church 
of Plumplington on that Christmas morning— 
except Harry Gresham, who, if he did so at all, 
went to church at Greshamsbury—and the Plump- 
lington world all looked at them with admiring 
eyes. As it happened, the Peppercorns sat just 
behind the Greenmantles, and on this occasion 
Jack Hollycombe and Polly were exactly in the 
rear of Philip Hughes and Emily. Mr. Green- 
mantle as he took his seat observed that it was 
so, and his devotions were, we fear, disturbed by 
the fact. He walked up proudly to the altar 
among the earliest and most aristocratic recip- 
ients, and as he did so could not keep bimself 
from turning round to see whether Hickory Pep- 
percorn was treading on his kibes. But on the 
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present occasion Hickory Peppercorn was very 
modest, and remained with his future son-in-law 
nearly to the last. 

At six o’clock they all met in the Rectory 
drawing-room. “Our two heroines,” said the 
Doctor; as they walked in, one just after the oth- 
er, each leaning on her lover’s arm. Mr. Green- 
mantle looked as though he did not like it. In 
truth he was displeased, but he could not help 
himself. Of the two young ladies Polly was by 
far the most self-possessed, As long as she 
had got the husband of her choice she did not 
care whether she were or were not called a hero- 
ine.. And her father had behaved very well on 
that morning as to money. “If you come out 
like that, father,” she had said, “I shall have to 
wear a silk dress every day.” “So you ought,” 
he said, with true Christmas generosity. But the 
income then promised had been a solid assurance, 
and Polly was the best-contented young woman 
in all Plumplington. ; 

They all sat down to dinner, the Doctor with a 
bride on each side of him, the place of honor to 
his right having been of course accorded to Emily 
Greenmantle ; and next to each young lady was 
her lover. Miss Greenmantle, as was her nature, 
was very quiet, but Philip Hughes made an effort, 
and carried on, as best he could, a conversation 
with the Doctor, Jack Hollycombe. till after 
pudding-time said not a word, and Polly tried to 
console herself through his silence by remember- 
ing that the happiness of the world did not de- 
pend upon loquacity. She herself said a little 
word now and again, always with a slight effort 
to bring Jack into notice. But the Doctor with 
his keen power of observation understood them 
all, and told himself that Jack was to be a happy 
man, At the other end of the table Mr. Green- 
mantle and Mr. Peppercorn sat opposite to each 
other, and they too, till after pudding-time, were 
very quiet. Mr. Peppercorn felt himself to be 
placed a little above his proper position, and 
could not at once throw off the burden. And 
Mr. Greenmantle would not make the attempt. 
He felt that an injury had been done hiro in that 
he had been made to sit opposite to Hickory 
Peppercorn, And in truth the dinner party as a 
dinner party would have been a failure had it 
not been for Harry Gresham, who, seated in the 
middle between Philip and Mr. Peppercorn, felt 
it incumbent upon him in his present position to 
keep up the rattle of the conversation. He said 
a good deal about the “two heroines,” and the 
two heroes, till Polly felt herself bound to quiet 
him by saying that it was a pity that there was 
not another heroine also for him. 

“Tm an unfortunate fellow,” said Harry, “and 
am always left out in the cold. But perhaps [ 
may be a hero too some of these days.” 

Then when the cloth had been removed —for 
the Doctor always had the cloth taken off his 
table—the jollity of the evening really began. 
The Doctor delighted to be on his legs on such 
an occasion and to make a little speech. He 
said that he had on his right and on his left two 
young ladies both of whom he had known and 
had loved throughout their entire lives, and now 
they were to be delivered over by their fathers, 
whom he delighted to weleome this Christmas- 
dav at his modest board, each to the man who 
for the future was to be her lord and her hus- 
band. He did not know any oceasion on which 
he,asa pastor of the Church, could take greater de- 
light, seeing that in both cases he hadample reason 
to be satistied with the choice which the young 
ladies had made. The bridegrooms were in both 
instances of such a nature and had made for 
themselves such characters in the estim: tion of 
their friends and neighbors as to give all assur- 
ance of the happiness prepared for their wives. 
There was much more of it, but this was the gist 
of the Doctor's eloque nee, And then he ended 
by saying that he would ask the two fathers to 
say a word in acknowledgment of the toast 

This he had done out of affection to Polly, 
whom he did not wish to distress by calling upon 
Jack Hollyecombe to take a share in the speech- 
making of the evening. He felt that Jack would 
require a little practice before he could achieve 
comfort during such an operation; but the im- 
mediate effect was to plunge Mr. Greenmantle 
inte a cold bath. What was he to say on such 
an opportunity? But he did blunder through, 
and gave occasion to none of that sortow which 
Polly would have felt had Jack Hollycombe got 
upon his legs, and then been reduced to silence 

Mr. Peppercorn in his turn made a better speech 
than could have been expected from him. He 
said that he was very proud of his position that 
day, which was due to his girl’s manner and edu- 
cation. He was not entitled to be there by any- 
thing that he had done himself. Here the Dox 
tor cried, “ Yes, yes, yes, certainly.” But Pepper 
corn shook his head. He wasn’t specially proud 
of himself, he said, but he was awfully proud of 
his girl, And he thought that Jack, Hollyecomb« 
was about the most fortunate young man of whom 
he had ever heard. Here Jack declared that hx 
was quite aware of it. 

After that the jollity of the evening commenced; 
and they were very jolly till the Doctor began to 
feel that it might be difficult to restrain the spir 
its which he had raised. But they were broken 
up before a very late hour by the necessity that 
Harry Gresham should return to Greshamsabury. 
Here we must bid farewell to the “two heroines 
of Plumplington,” and to their young men, wishing 
them many joys in their new capacities. One lit 
tle scene, however, must. be deseribed which took 
place as the brides were putting on their hats in 
the Dector’s study. “ Now I can eall you Emily 
again,” said Polly,“ and now I can kiss you; 
though I know I ought to do neither the one nor 
the other.” 

“ Yes, both, both—always do both,” said Emily. 
Then Polly walked home with her father, who, 
however well satisfied he might have been in his 
heart, had not many words to say on that evening. 

THE END. 
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Fig. 1.—Casumere Dress wItH 
EMBROIDERY. 
For description see Supplement. 


Lady’s Crochet Petticoat.—Figs. 1-4. 


See illustrations on page 756. 


Tals petticoat is worked in crochet with either Berlin zephyr or Germantown 
wool, either pink, blue, or scarlet, trimmed with white around the bottom. The 
white is introduced for the fancy stitches in the insertions, Figs. 2 and 3, and 
The body of 
the petticoat is worked with colored wool in the shell stitch which forms the 


in the close lining for the open upper part of the edging Fig. 4. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Casnwere anp Vetver Dress wirn Sorracur 
Emuproiery.—-Froxt anp Back.—Cvut Patreny, No. 8347: 
Basgvr, Over-Skiet, anp Skint, 20 Cents react. 

For description see Supplement. 











Fig. 2.—Bramep Cioran Scir.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 765. ] 
Ccr Parrern or Jacket, No. 3348: Price 25 Cenrs. 
For description see Supplement, 







Vetvet AND Ortoman SILK 
Dress.—Backx.—| For Front, 
see Fig. 3, on Page 765. ] 


middle stripe of the insertion Fig.3. 
The edging and insertions are work- 
ed first in a long straight strip, 
which is joined at the ends when 
finished, and the rest of the petti- 
coat is added around the top. Be- 
gin at the bottom with the round 
just above the scallops in Fig. 4; 
work 8385 ch. (chain stitch) for a 
foundation, and for the Ist round 
work 1 sc. (single crochet) on every 
st. (stitch). Break, and fasten at 
the end of this round. 2d round. 
—2 sc. on the first 2 st., * 3 ch., 
1 de. (double crochet) on the fol- 
lowing 3d st., 3 ch., pass 2 st., 3 
gc. on the next 3 st.; repeat from 
*, closing with 2 sc. at the end 
of the round. 8d round.—Be- 
ginning anew, work 1 de. on the 
Ist of the first 2 sc. in the pre- 








Fig. 1.—Drrss ror Girt 
From 6 To 12 Years 
oLty.—Cut Parrern, No. 
8349: Pricer 25 Cents. 


For description see 


coding round, * 8 ch., 
pass 3, 3 sc. on the next 
3 st., 3 ch., 1 de. on the 
middle se. of the next 
3; repeat from *. 4th 
round.—Turn, and work 
back, 4 ch., * 1 se. on 
the Ist of the next 3 
se., 5 de. on the follow- 
ing st., 1 sc, on the next 
st., 7 ch., repeat from 
*, closing with 3 ch. 
instead of 7, and 1 se. 
on the Ist de. in the 
preceding round. 5th- 
7th rounds.—Work as 
in the 2d—4th rounds, 
but in the 5th round, 
instead of the 3 sc. in 
the 2d, work 1 se. on 
the se. before the 5 de., 
which form a shell, 1 
de. on the back of the 
same st. on which the 
5 de. were worked, and 
1 se. on the se. after 
the 5 de. 8th and 9th 
rounds.—Work as in 
the 5th and 6th, Next 
turn this strip on the 
wrong side, and work 
the close back for it 
with white wool in Af- 
ghan stitch. This well- 
known stitch, also eall- 
ed tricoté, is worked in 
rows, each composed 
of two rounds, in the 
first of which st. are 
taken up on the needle, 
and in the second work- 
ed off. Take up the 
st. for the 1st round of 
the Ist row out of the 
st. in the Ist round of 
the border, one out of 
each, and work 10 rows; 
having completed these, 
turn the work on the 
right side, and join the 
top to the top of the 
border by working a 
row in Afghan st. with 
colored wool, taking up 
the st. for the Ist round 
out of corresponding 


Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Arron ror Girt 
From 8 To 9 Yrars 
oup.—Curt Pattern, No, 
3850: Prior 15 Cents. 


For description see 


Supplement. 
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Crorn Dress witn Sovracne Empromery 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 8.—Arron ror Camp Fig. 4.—Dress ron Grr 
From 1 To 38 Years oun. From 6 To 12 Years 
Cut Pattern, No. 3351: oup.—Cur Pattern, No. 
Prior 10 Cents. 8352: Prior 25 Cents. 
For description see For description see 
Supplement. Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—Prifr ror G 
rrom 9 To HY 
Cur Parte, No. 335: 
Prior 20 yo {For | 
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st. of both caught to- + cae ana SPR mceeaOE ~ —_————- 
gether. Next work a 
row in which the border 
Fig. 2 is begun, taking 
up the st. for the Ist 
round out of the up- 
right veins on the under 
instead of on the upper 
side of the work. This 
border is in a diamond 
pattern, with the row of 
diamond-shaped figures 
at the centre in plain 
and the intervening 
spaces in a fancy Af- 
chan stitch; the figures 
are edged with a raised 
line which consists of a 
row of slip stitches work- 
ed on the surface, and 
are ornamented with 
double cross stitches in 
white wool. 38d row.— 
In this the pattern is be- 
gun by working the first 
10 st. in fancy Afghan 
stitch, then throughout 
alternately 2 st. in plain 
and 16 in faney stitch; 
to work the fancy stitch, 
in the Ist round of the 
row alternately take up 
1 st. out of the perpen- 
dicular vein as in ordi- 
nary Afghan stitch, and 
to take up the next lay 
the wool over the per- 
pendicular vein, insert 
the needle in the vein 
above the wool, and pull 
the wool through for a 
loop; in the 2d round 
all the st. are worked off 
alike as in ordinary Af- 
ghan stitch. 4th row. 
—Begin with 9 st. in 
fancy Afghan - stitch, 
changing the*order so as 
to bring the plain over 
the twisted stitch as 
shown in the illustra- 
tion; then throughout 
work alternately 4 st. in 
plain and 14st. in fancy 
Afghan st., closing with 
For pattern and description see Suppiement, No. ITIL, Figs. 15-19. 9 st.in the latter. 5th—- 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Gratx anp Satin Dress. Fig. 2.—Necns’ Vemutna anp Satin Dress 


For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 


through all the st. and loops on the needle, draw the resulting st. out 
wide, put the ball of wool through it, and close up tight; bring the 
wool on the wrong side to the next spot, which is on the following 
6th st. 24th row.—Work as in the llth. 25th and 26th rows.— 
Work as in the 2d. Next work the 3 rounds at the middle of this 
insertion, the first and last with colored, and the se¢ ond with white ; in 
the Ist round, for each st., take up one loop each out of the back 








Gros Grain Dress with 
Appiiqué Vexver Ficures. 
Back.—[For Front, see 
Page 765, ] 


For description see Supplement. 


10th rows.—Work as in the preced- 
ing row, increasing the plain st. by 
2 and diminishing the fancy st. by 
2ineach row. 11th row.—In plain 
Afghan stitch. 12th-19th rows.— 
Work asin the 10th-3d rows. 20th 
and 2Ist rows.—Work as in the 24 
row. 22d and 23d rows.—Work as 
in the llth. Next work the row 
of raised spots in white wool shown 
in Fig. 3 on the last 3 rounds as 
follows: Take up 2 st. out of a per- 
pendicular vein in the last round, 
putting the wool over the needle 
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ig. 5.—Petfr ror Gre. Fig. 6.—Svit ror Boy Fig. 7.—Arron ror Girt Fig. 8&.—Drrss ror Girt Fig. 9.—Urstrr ror Gren, a theis ecciee t ea o , : 
rom 9 To T1FYrars op. sien 5 tro 10 Yrars From 8 To 6 Yrars ov. FROM 2 TO 5 YRARS OLD. FROM 9 TO 15 Years oun. afte : each st., take hs Sg iacten the * > ' 23g - AN *RONT 
Cur Partrd, No. 8858: onp,—Cut Pattern, No. Cur Patrern, No. 3355: Cur Patrern, No. 3356: Cor Patrern, No. 3357 : same manner out of the perpendic- Figs. 1 and 2.—I LAID CHEVIOT Dress —Back AND Front 
rior 20 Cei—[(For pat- 8384: Prior 25 Cents. Prior 15 Cures (For pat- Prior 15 Cents. Prior 20 Cy he —{For pat- ular vein directly below, then take Cur Parrern, No. 3358: Basque, Over-SKIRT, AND 
tern and d@ription see For description see tern and description see For description see tern and description see up 2 st. out of the vein k y 3K 20 Cents 

+ 7 : 2 7. eT mf 2 st. ein below the Skirt, 20 CENTS EACH 
ippl., No. Vo Figs, 42-49.) \ Supplement Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 12-14. Supplement. Suppl., No. V., Figs. 33-41.] aa afte vhich : ? inti ; 

St, er which pull the wool For description see Supplement. 
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perpendicular veins of the next 3 st., pull the 
wool through the 3 loops, then.work-off the re- 
sulting st. In the 2d round begin by taking up 
2 loops out of the first 2 st.,-pulling the wool 
through and working off, then continue to take 
up 3 loops as in the Ist round, taking the first of 
them out of the same st. the last st. was taken 
out of, and the other 2 out-of the upper veins of 
the following 2 st.; work the 8d round in the 
same way. The following 7 rows must corre- 
spond with the 7 that preeede the middle stripe, 
as shown in Fig. 3. To work the-row of st. 
edging the diamond-shaped figures form a st. on 
the needle, put the needle through the perpendie- 
ular vein of a st., and pull the wool through the 
vein and the st. on the needle at the same time, 
Overseam the ends of the border together, and 
then work the upper part in the st. used for the 
middle of Fig. 8. Sixty-two rounds are required 
in the model ; in the 7th round narrow by working 
off the two sets of 3 loops belonging to every 19th 
and 20th st. together, and in every following 7th 
‘round narrow in the same way, bringing each 
narrowing in a line with the one below it. Be- 
gin the slit at the 33d round. The belt is work- 
ed at the top of the skirt, and consists of 10 
rounds in single crochet, each st. worked through 
the double chain of the one below; for the but- 
ton-hole at one end several st. are passed over 
with a corresponding number of ch., and in the 
next round the sc. are worked on the ch.; the 
last round of se. is carried around the edge of the 
slit also. ‘The scallops for the bottom are work- 
ed as follows: * 1 sc. on the next first st., 7 de. 
on the following 8d st., pass 2 st.; repeat from *. 





FLOWER AND WEED.* 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avruor or “To tue Brrrer Enn,” “ Avrora Fioyp,” 
* Hostaces to Fortune,” “ Brrvs or Prey,” 
“Vixen,” “* Eveanor’s Victory,” eto. 
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CHAPTER IV.—{ Continued.) 
OVER SUMMER SEAS. 


EvizaBern ran off to put on her hat, and re- 
turned in two minutes, the image of propriety, in 
her neat-fitting black cashmere gown, linen col- 
lar, and small black. straw hat. She carried a 
basket containing an antimacassar, for she had 
already advanced from endless calico seams to 
high-art needle-work. 

The two girls tripped lightly down to the beach, 
away from the bathers and the children, to a spot 
that was almost secluded, though the confined 
limits of the bay do not give much opportunity 
for seclusion. They found an empty boat which 
helped-to screen them from the rest of the world, 
and, seated in its shadow, Lucille opened her 
Shakspeare. 

“T am going to read to you, Lizzie. 
Romeo and Juliet ?” 

“ Whatever you like, Lady Lucille.” 

Lucille began at the ball-room scene, the dawn 
of Juliet’s love, and went on, skipping a scene 
here and there, to the baleony scene. She had 
nearly finished this when there came a step upon 
the loose pebbles of the beach, and she dropped 
the book suddenly, and rose to her feet. 

Yes, it was Bruno! She would have known his 
step among a thousand. Another moment, and 
she was clasped to his breast, still sheltered by 
that friendly boat, while Elizabeth walked away 
discreetly, leaving the lovers to themselves for a 
little while. There is a universal etiquette in 
these things, founded upon the universality of 
human nature, which prevails from Mayfair to 
Whitechapel. 

“My darling, how more than happy Lam to be 
with you!” exclaimed Bruno. “I never thought 
that I should live to’consider it my greatest mis- 
fortune not to have had scarlet fever. My own 
one, do not think that-it was my vile cowardice 
which parted us all this time. I had no fear of 
the fever. I would have watched by your pillow 
day and night if had. been allowed. But I could 
not rebel against your father. I best proved my 
love of his daughter by obedience to him.” 

“T know, Bruno. I have never doubted your 
unselfishness or your love. But it has been a long 
parting. I did not think it possible days and 
hours could seem so long,” said Lucille, naively. 

“Be assured they have not seemed longer to 
you than they have been to me, love. And now 
let us sit side by side, and you shall:tell me all 
you have to tell. Thank God you are well again 
—the very image of blooming health—and love- 
lier than ever !” 

“But how did you get here, Bruno? Marjy 
and I examined the time-table ; there was no train 
due till half past three.” 

“Perhaps you only looked at one time-table. 
I came by the Great Western.” 

“What! are there two railways? How sweet 
of the Great Western to bring you ever so much 
sooner than I hoped !” 

And then they gave themselves up to lovers’ 
talk, which must seem mere drivel, sheer imbecil- 
itv, if set down formally in black and white, but 
full of deepest, tenderest meaning for these two. 
They sat under the hull of the big lubberly. fish- 
ing-boat, and told each other all they had thought 
and felt and suffered during the weary time of 
severance, 

Elizabeth strolled upon the beach a little way 
off, within call should she be wanted. She look- 
ed back now and then at those two figures under 
the boat, but they gave no indication of wanting 
her, though she had been strojling up and down 
that stretch of sand and pebble for one slow sun- 
ny hour. For the first time since she had been at 
Weymouth she feit inexpressibly lonely ; for the 
first time since she had seen the place the beauty 
of that southern bay, shut in from the outer world 
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by green headlands on one side and by Portland’s 
bold peninsula on the other, began to pall upon 
her. In a moment, as it were, her soul grew 
weary of blue sea and yellow sands, summer sky, 
undulating green hills, and all the glory and fresh- 
ness of the summer day. What was it all to her, 
or to any lonely uncared-for creature, more than 
a picture on a wall—a thing in which she had no 
part? 

“Better to be in Ramshackle Court, where I 
had plenty of people of my own kind to talk to,” 
she tliought, sullenly, when the second hour had 
begun, and the lovers still sat absorbed, their 
heads beritstoward each other, like flowers inclin- 
ing on their stems. An hour ago she had been 
Lucille’s companion, and life had seemed full of 
interest. Now she was Lucille’s servant, a being 
quite remote from the young lady’s existence. 

Nature had given this child of the gutter warm 
feelings—some good, some bad. Among the lat- 
ter was jealousy, of which she had more than the 
common share. She almost hated Bruno for hav- 
ing banished her from Lady Lucille’s company. 
Yes, even Bruno, that demi-god, whose voice had 
tones which moved her almost to tears—whose 
eyes had glances that made her shrink and tremble. 

Better to be among her own people, amidst 
filth and squalor, evil ways and evil language ? 
No; that was a lunatic’s impulse. Could she, 
who bad escaped from that pandemonium into 
the paradise of refinement and clean living, calm- 
ly contemplate the being flung back into that gulf 
of horror? No; a thousand times no. And yet, 
without sympathy, without the company of some 
one she loved and admired, the placid luxury of 
her present life was hateful to her. She had 
grown fastidious in this new atmosphere. Food 
and raiment, air and sunshine, comfort and shel- 
ter, were no longer all-sufficient for her. Here- 
tofore in a life of perpetual want and difficulty 
the cravmgs of physical nature had been para- 
mount. Now the spiritual nature predominated. 
The sharper pangs of heart-hunger had begun. 

At last, when she had grown as weary of that 
smiling summer scene as ever she had felt of 
those wet windy streets along which she had 
toiled, drabbled and muddy, with her basket of 
sickly flowers, in the days of her slavery, Lucille 
and her lover rose and walked slowly across the 
sands toward that lonely figure. 

“We are going home, Elizabeth,” said the 
lady. .“‘It must be nearly time for luncheon.” 

“Nearly! exclaimed Bess. “It is half past 
two. I heard the clock strike ever so long ago.” 

“Poor thing, why did you wait for me? I 
dare say you have been longing to go to your 
dinner,” said Lucille, compassionately. 

“T don’t care a straw about dinner,” answered 
Bess, contemptuously ; “ only—only I don’t like 
to be left and forgotten—as if—as if I was an 
umbrella.” 

The delicate face flushed deepest carnation, 
and the large dark eyes sparkled with an angry 
fire, as the girl spoke. Bruno burst out laugh- 
ing, moved by the absurdity of this outbreak of 
temper in a brand snatched from the burning. 

“T am sorry I forgot vou,” said Lucille, gen- 
tly, but with a gravity which reminded Bess of 
the gulf between them. ‘Mr. Challoner and I 
are going to luncheon. Take the books and the 
basket, please, and make haste back to your din- 
ner.” 

Lucille and her lover walked slowly toward 
the parade, leaving Bess to gather up the books 
and work-basket from under the lee of the boat. 

“ A decided exhibition of the cloven foot,” said 
3runo, smiling. “I begin to think you've caught 
a Tartar, Lucille.” 

“She was never impertinent or ill-tempered 
before. I don’t understand it in the least.” 

“Tm afraid I do. You've heard the vulgar 
proverb about setting a beggar on horseback. 
You have been rather too indulgent with that 
young person, and she is beginning to give her- 
self airs. May I inquire what is the position 
which she occupies in your household ? 
your companion or your maid ?” 

“She will be my maid by-and-by, when Tom- 
pion marries; and in the mean time Marjy and 
I are trying to educate her. She is so quick and 
intelligent that it is a pleasure to teach her.” 

“Is there not a fear that you may make her 
too clever for her place? Tompion never struck 
me as an intellectual prodigy.” 

“Poor Tompion ! she is very dull.” 

“ Exactly, but an efficient servant.” 

“ An excellent servant,” admitted Lucille. 

“Which I fear this young person will never 
become under your present process. My dar- 
ling, your sweetness is spoiling her. You have 
made her insolent already, and the next thing 
will be the necessity of her dismissal.” 

“No, no, Bruno; you do not know what a beau- 
tiful nature she has. I can not tell you how de- 
voted she was to me while I was ill—what an un- 
tiring nurse, what an affectionate companion.” 

“] know she was deeply anxious about you, as 
she had good reason to be. I saw her very oft- 
en in those sad days at Ingleshaw. She was the 
only person who ever gave me detailed informa- 
tion about my darling.” 

“And she used to bring me flowers and mes- 
sages from you. Sometimes when my mind was 
all astray, and it was difficult for me to under- 
stand what people said to me, she would take 
pains to let me know that you were near and sor- 
ry for me. Do you want me to forget all that, 
Bruno, now that I am well, and that you are with 
me?” 

“No, dear, but I want you to be reasonable. 
A girl picked out of the gutter is a rough dia- 
mond at best.. Such a gem must require a great 
deal of polishing before it is worthy to shine side 
by side with my pearl of price.” 

All Lucille’s thoughts on that day of reunion 
were given to her lover. They lunched together, 
Miss Marjorum—very sharp set after the unac- 
customed ey Ey for no more than if 
she had been a painter's lay figure. They went 
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for a long ramble together after luncheon, Lucille 
being eager to make Bruno acquainted with the 
rural beauties of the surrounding scenery. The 
landscape around Weymouth is not particularly 
poetic or striking, but it is rustic and pretty, fer- 
tile, varied by hill and hollow, with more timber 
than is usually to be found in the region of the 
sea. Bruno thought those country lanes, those 
grassy hills, the realization of paradise. The 
lovers walked and talked, and talked and walk- 
ed, forgetting time and distance, mankind and 
the world, until they had need to hasten in order 
to reach the-house on the parade in time for the 
eight-o’clock dinner. 

“T am afraid you must be dreadfully tired,” 
said Bruno, as they neared the town. “I ought 
not to have let you walk so far.” 

“T don’t feel as if I had walked a mile,” an- 
swered Lucille. “I never felt better or stronger 
in my life.” 

Tompion was waiting to dress her young mis- 
tress, and during that hurried toilette Lucille had 
no time to make any inquiry about Elizabeth, nor 
was Tompion disposed to volunteer information. 
She had been standing on her dignity ever since 
Elizabeth’s appearance in the household. 

Bruno and his betrothed spent the evening ab- 
sorbed in each other and Mozart, while Miss Mar- 
jorum slumbered placidly in the twilight of the 
back drawing-room, feeling that she was fulfill- 
ing all her duties as a dragon of prudery by the 
mere fact of her presence. Her slumbering fig- 
ure, the very image of middle-aged repose, was 
also the incarnation of the proprieties. 

The next morning was gray and showery; but 
Bruno, too happy to sleep late o’ mornings, had 
left his hotel for an early swim before the blinds 
were drawn up at the house on the parade. When 
he had had his swim he went for a walk on the 
sands, careless of light showers. Sea and sky 
were a dull gvay, with gleams of watery light 
tonching the waves here and there. 

He had walked some distance, and was near- 
ing the point of the bay, when he overtook a sol- 
itary young woman in black, He recognized the 
tall slim figure, the graceful walk, that free un- 
tutored grace which comes of an active life. 

“*Good-morning, Elizabeth,” he said, overtak- 
ing her; “ you are out very early.” 

She started at the sound of his voice, and turn- 
ed to meet him, with the same vivid carnation 
which he had noted yesterday—a blush that might 
mean surprise, anger, shyness, anything, but which 
heightened her beauty. 

“Why shouldn't I be out?” she asked. “TI 
suppose the sands are as free to me as to you, 
though I am a servant.” 

This was an impulse of her old unregenerate 
nature, which prompted her to defiance of her su- 
periors as a kind of self-defense. 

“ All the world is free to youth and intellect,” 
said Bruno, coolly. ‘ Why are you so disagree- 
able? I thought you were a good-tempered, well- 
meaning young woman when I saw you at Ingle- 
shaw.” 

“T hope I shall always mean well to those who 
are good to me,” answered the girl; “ but I don’t 
like to be taken up like a plaything, and cast 
aside and forgotten.” 

“Tow do you mean?” 

“Till you came, I was with Lady Lucille almost 
every hour of the day. She taught me, she read 
to me, she let me sit by her when she played the 
piano ; I got to know all her favorite tunes, But 
when you came, she left me on the beach and 
forgot me. I have not seen her or heard her 
voice since then, All yesterday afternoon and 
evening I sat alone in my little room at the top 
of the house, and watched the sea.” 

“Why prefer solitude when there were Tom- 
pion and Mrs. Prince in the housekeeper’s room ? 
You might have been with them.” 

“No, I mightn’t. I hate them and they hate 
me. I have been a flower-girl; but I am not a 
servant, and I can’t get on with servants.” 

“Then I'm afraid you'll have to leave Ingle- 
shaw Castle. You. can hardly expect to spend 
your life in the drawing-room with an earl’s 
daughter.” + 

‘Lady Lucille said she was fond of me, and 
that she wanted to teach me to be a lady. Why 
can not I be with her, if she likes to have me ?” 

“Because you are a foolish and ungrateful 
young woman,” replied Bruno, hardening his 
heart against this girl, whose lovely eyes were 
fixed upon his face with an appealing look which 
was full of pathos. “ You are not content to en- 
joy Lady Lucille’s society when it is convenient 
to her to have you with her. You give yourself 
offended airs because she prefers her future hus- 
band to a person whom she has known only two 
months, and of whose character and belongings 
she knows nothing.” 

‘““When I love people I love them with all my 
soul; [love them until love is like a pain—a slow 
gnawing pain that eats my heart,” answered the 
girl, impetuously. ‘ What difference does it make 
to me that Lady Lucille is an earl’s daughter ? 
She and I are made of the same flesh and blood, 
are we not ?” 

‘““No doubt; but eighteen. years’ culture and 
training are in themselves a distinction, to say 
nothing of hereditary influences,” said Bruno, an- 
swering his own thoughts rather than that pas- 
sionate speaker. 

He had been wondering at the delicate beauty, 
the grand carriage of this gutter-bred creature, 
the daring with which she asserted herself and 
claimed indulgence for her passionate feelings— 
she who belonged to the class which has been 
taught from its cradle to cringe and whine. 

And then gravely yet kindly he took her to task 
for her folly. 

““My good girl,” he said, “you are altogether 
wrong in your manner of looking at your new life. 
Lady Lucille has been very kind to you—kinder 
than one young lady in twenty would have been ; 
so kind that she has run counter to the opinion 
of her father, her governess, and myself, in order 





to gratify her inclination to help you. But this 
goodness of hers can give you no claim upon her, 
beyond the common claim of your helplessness. 
You have no right to exact more than it is wise 
or convenient for her to give. If you are willing 
to be a true and faithful servant to her, to respect 
her position and your own place as a servant, there 
is no reason she should not please herself by keep- 
ing you in her service; but if you are subject to 
jealous tempers, she had better find you a place 
elsewhere, where your affection for your mistress 
will be less intense, and your notions of a serv- 
ant’s duty will be clearer.” 

Elizabeth’s heart beat loud and fast as she list- 
ened to his cold and measured words. Was it 
hatred of the speaker which made her so angry ? 
Her passionate soul revolted at the idea of these 
differences of rank which made it an imperti- 
nence in her to love her benefactress with a jea- 
lous and exacting love. Ever since she had been 
able to think she had been a Radical. Her dar- 
ing intellect had overleaped the barriers of rank 
and fortune. Tramping in the mud—bonnetless, 
almost shoeless—she had looked at the women 
in carriages, and had told herself that she was as 
good as they. To her, as to the rugged philos- 
opher Carlyle, it had seemed that the difference 
between beauty in the gutter and beauty in a 
three-hundred-guinea barouche was only a ques- 
tion of clothes. She had never heard of hereditary 
influences—the slow and gradual development of 
privileged races, the perpetual imperceptible ed- 
ucation of favorable surroundings. 

“If I was to be no better than a servant—a 
dog to fetch and to carry, and to eat and drink 
and get fat—why did Lady Lucille teach me, and 
read to me, and let me hear her play?” asked 
Bess. ‘She never did as much as that for Tom- 
pion.” 

“ And she was very foolish when she did it for 
you. She has spoiled the makings of a good 
servant.” 

“Tl try to prove you wrong in that,’’ answer- 
ed Bess, frowning defiance at him. “If I am to 
be a servant, Pll be a good one. Ill show you 
that I can keep my place as well as any of 
them.” 

“T shall be very glad to find you can do so,” 
replied Bruno, turning upon his heel, and leaving 
the damsel to her reflections. 

It was not without compunction that he so left 
her. He would have liked to have said some- 
thing kind at parting; but she had shown him 
the danger of overmuch kindness. She was evi- 
dently a person who must be ruled with a high 
hand. 

He breakfasted with Lady Lucille and Miss 
Marjorum, and left them almost immediately aft- 
er breakfast. He had some business to trans- 
act at the other end of the town, he told Lucille— 
a fact which she was inwardly inclined to resent. 
What business had he to be anywhere except 
with her? 

When he was gone, Miss Marjorum summoned 
Elizabeth to her morning studies in the back 
drawing-room. The girl came, the image of 
meek obedience, but with pallid cheeks, and red 
rings round her eyes. 

“You have been crying, 
severely. 

“T had the toothache,” faltered Bess, with her 
swollen eyelids drooping over the dark eyes. 

“And you cried because of the toothache ? 
What childish want of self-command! Are you 
aware of the great mass of suffering that is al- 
ways going on in this world, and can you shed 
tears for any petty pain of your own?” 

‘““One’s own pains hurt most,” answered Bess. 
““T dare say other people ery about theirs.” 

“Only people who are without fortitude and 
submission to the will of God,’ answered Miss 
Marjorum, “All suffering is sent us for our 
benefit.” 

“Then I had rather not be benefited—in that 
way,” said Bess, so meekly that her instructress 
could hardly resent the remark. 

Then came the usual morning’s work—multi- 
plication tables, weights and measures, English 
grammar, a little geography, a little English his- 
tory — just that elementary knowledge which 
would bring Elizabeth May on a level with the 
lowest form in a Board school. But dryasdust 
as the lessons were, Elizabeth gave ail the pow- 
ers of her mind to the comprehension and diges- 
tion of them. She learned with a quickness that 
astonished her teacher, who had never before 
taught any one with whom lessons meant rescue 
from the dismal swamp of ignorance and vul- 
garity. 

Elizabeth was still bending over her page of 
parsing when Bruno came in, flushed and joyous- 
looking, smelling of sea-breezes and sunshine. 

“Lucille, 1 want you to come for a cruise in 
my yacht,” he said, 

“Your yacht!” exclaimed Lucille, starting up 
from her work, delighted at her lover’s return. 
“That is a tremendous joke! How should you 
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said Miss Marjorum, 


-come by a yacht?” 


“Tn the most sordid and commonplace man- 
ner—I have hired one.” 

“Then that was your business this morning ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Oh, you darling! 

“ For what ?” 

“For my wickedness. I thought it was so un- 
kind of you*to have business at the other end of 
the town when I wanted you here.” 

“My business was to charter a vessel in which 
we can explore the coast between Bournemouth 
and Dawlish. You behold the skipper of the 
Urania sloop, forty tons, crew five men anda 
boy. For one month certain I am her proud pro- 
prietor.” 

“ And you know how to yacht ?” inquired Lu- 
cille, naively. 

“T had some small experience in that line in 
the Mediterranean ; but I have engaged the cap- 
tain of the Urania—an old salt. You needn’t 


Pray forgive me.” 


be afraid to trust yourself on my boat.” 











DECEMBER 2, 1882. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





*T would sail across the Atlantic with you in 
a cockle-shell,” said Lucille. 

They were standing on the balcony, out of ev- 
erybody’s hearing, and could afford’to be foolish. 

“ We should both go to the bottom,” answered 
Bruno; “but it would be happiness. There she 
is! How do you like her? Lovely, isn’t she?” 
he asked, gazing seaward. 

“T did not know you had any friends here,” 
said Lucille, looking along the parade with a by 
no means rapturous expression. She thought 
her lover had been talking of some fair prome- 
nader, 

“No more I have, sweet, nor hardly a feminine 
friend in this wide world except you. The Ura- 
nia, love, yonder against the blue. I sent her 
round that you might look at her. Are not her 
lines graceful ?” 

“She looks very pretty, and how coquettishly 
she bobs to the sea!”’ said Lucille, as the Urania 
dipped her nose to the water. “ When am I to 
go on board her?” 

“Directly after luncheon, if you like. 
might come home to a nine-o’clock dinner.” 

“Never mind luncheon, Let us pack up some 
biscuits and things, and go at once,” exclaimed 
Lucille, with her eyes on the sloop, “ She doesn’t 
take the slightest notice of us. Have you any 
means of communicating with the captain ¥” 

“Only a handkerchief. I told him to keep his 
eye on these houses,” answered Bruno, waving 
his white silk handkerchief. ‘ Now he will lay 
to, and send a boat on shore, and you and Miss 
Marjorum can come as soon as you please.” 

Lucille ran to the back drawing-room to tell 
the governess what bliss awaited her. 

“We are going at once—at once,” she exclaim- 
ed, after she had rapidly related Bruno’s acquisi- 
tion of the Urania, “ Put on your mushroom 
hat directly, like a darling, and bring your biggest 
sunshade, You can come, Elizabeth. Run down 
and tell Prince to pack a basket of luncheon, 
with everything nice that she can get in five min- 
utes—wine, too, for Mr. Challoner, and lemonade 
for us. And you can bring some nice books with 
you, though I don’t suppose any one will want to 
read: and my crewel basket, though I’m sure I 
sha’n’t work.” 

Lucille was gone before Miss Marjorum could 
question or remonstrate. There was nothing to 
be done but obey. If she declined to go, the 
lovers would assuredly go without her, and though 
the proprieties, as observed between engaged peo- 
ple, might be stretched to allow of a country 
walk, they would be seriously outraged by vacht- 
ing without a chapevon. Miss Marjorum loved 
not the sea, nor the sea her. At her best, she 
could just manage to escape seasickness by main- 
taining a statuesque immobility which hardly per- 
mitted her to think, She would have liked to do 
her voyages under the influence of chloroform, 
were that possible. 

All the gray clouds had drifted away; the sky 
was one unbroken blue. Poor Miss Marjorum 
could not hint a doubt of the weather. She went 
up to her room, and put on her brown mushroom 
hat, and was ready to start when Mrs. Prince’s 
basket was packed—a task which took so long 
as to make Lucille impatient. 

At last everything was ready, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour afterward they were all on 
board—Miss Marjorum seated in a luxurious nest 
of cushions and shawls, outwardly the image of 
repose, but inwardly suffering, a Quarterly Re- 
view lying open in her lap at an interesting pa- 
per on Herder, of which she was incapable of 
reading a line; Lucille dancing about the deck 
after Bruno, looking at this and that, and asking 
innumerable questions ; Elizabeth May sitting in 
a corner apart, the very furthest corner availa- 
ble, working diligently, and never lifting her eyes 
from her work. 

She had been told that she ought to remember 
her position as a servant, and she wanted to 
show Bruno Challoner that she did so remember 
herself. 

They went coasting around by picturesque 
cliffs; they saw caves and other. wonders of the 
shore, jelly-fish and other marvels of the deep. 
Life, for two out of these four, was steeped in the 
sunshine that lights an earthly paradise. The 
summer sea, the summer air, were full of rapture. 
The other two sat still, and silently endured—one 
the agony of suppressed seasickness, the other 
of suppressed heart-ache ; though why her heart 
should ache Elizabeth May hardly knew. 

“Why should the sight of their happiness make 
me miserable ?” she asked herself. ‘ Am I made 
up of envy and jealousy ?” 

Many days came after this—long summer days 
of peerless weather, fresh seas, and flowing sails. 
They spent every day on the Urania. Miss Mar- 
jorum’s silent sufferings grew less acute. Cus- 
tom dulled the edge of agony; or it may be that, 
in the language of the captain, Miss Marjorum 
was getting her sea-legs. Elizabeth went with 
them every day, always provided with her work- 
basket, but she worked very little now, and no 
longer sat in a remote corner. Were she ever 
so willing to keep her place as a servant, it was 
not easy for her to do so, when Lucille was in- 
clined to treat her as a companion; and Lucille 
was so inclined always, most especially on board 
the yacht, where the innocent happiness of Bru- 
no’s betrothed overflowed in kindliness to every- 
body. She had the sweetest words and looks even 
for the sunburned, weather-beaten old sailors. 
She made much of them, and gave them dainties 
out of her ample picnic basket, and spoiled them 
for future service, giving them false views of 
young ladyhood. 

Bruno hired a funny little piano, built on pur- 
pose for a yacht, and to this he and his betrothed 
sang many a lovers’ duet on calm evenings. By- 
and-by Lucille discovered that Elizabeth had a 
fine contralto voice, whereupon she taught the 
girl to take part in the “Canadian Boat-Song,” 
“ Blow, Gentle Gales,” and other sea-going glees. 
Bruno felt that it was foolish, wrong even, to 


We 





make this girl the companion of their lives, she 
whose earlier life-was unknown to them, save by 
her unattested record of bare facts. He remon- 
strated with Lucille, and then gave way. It was 
true that Elizabeth was an exceptional person ; 
the lowness of her bringing up had left no indel- 
ible stamp of vulgarity. She grew more refined 
in manner and diction, nay, even in ideas, every 
day of her life. It was impossible to dispute her 
innate superiority ; a rough diamond, perhaps, but 
assuredly a diamond of purest water, and one 
that took kindly to the polishing process, 

She had never lost her temper since that first 
day. If the lovers forgot or neglected her, she 
sat apart and held her peace, patiently awaiting 
Lucille’s pleasure; or she sat at Miss Marjorum’s 
feet and read aloud, her instructress feeling very 
proud of her progress. 

For nearly six weeks they lived this happy life. 
Lord Ingleshaw sometimes joined them for a few 
days; and on those occasions Elizabeth May fell 
into the background of their existence, keeping 
respectfuily aloof from the grave gray- bearded 
elderly man, whom she regarded with deepest 
awe. They explored every bit of the coast, from 
Durlstone Head to the Start Point, sometimes 
spending a couple of nights on board the Urania, 
until Miss Marjorum grew so familiar with Nep- 
tune that it was a wonder to her to think she had 
ever been a bad sailor, 

In all these summer days of varying weather 
Elizabeth never wearied of the sea, whether she 
sat alone and apart, absorbed in her own thoughts, 
or joined in the amusements of Lady Lucille and 
Mr. Challoner, The sea was a source of unfail- 
ing delight to her. It was the wildest, grandest 
thing she had ever seen, Mountain and moor- 
land she knew not, nor prairie nor forest; the 
green fields and low hills of Kent were all she 
had seen of nature’s grandeur, until she came 
suddenly face to face with ocean, Her first ex- 
perience of a tempest was rapture. She stood 
on deck, lashed and beaten by the rain, buffeted 
by the wind, and watched the lightning gleaming 
on the dark leaden waters, and the livid white 
crests of the waves that seemed to leap up against 
the blackened skv, and gloried in the tumult of 
the scene. She loved the calm summer aspect of 
the sea all the more intensely after she had seen 
the might and horror of the storm. 

The happiest days must end. September was 
nearly over, The days were shortening, the even- 
ing breezes were: growing chill, albeit the noon- 
tides were as sunny as midsummer. Bruno was 
to surrender his command of the Urana in a day 
or two; and Lucille and her governess were un- 
der orders for Ingleshaw Castle, where his lord- 
ship had already taken up his abode in readiness 
for the pheasant-shooting. There was to be no 
parting between these happy lovers ; but their sea- 
going days were over; and Lucille’s spirit was 
shadowed by a faint cloud of melancholy at the 
thought that such blissful days could come to an 
end 

“T wonder whether we shall ever come to Wey- 
mouth again ?” she said, looking dreamily at the 
picturesque bay from her low luxurious seat on 
deck. 

“I don’t know, love ; I think our next yachting 
experiences should be in more romantic waters— 
off the Orkneys or the Hebrides.” 

“T think I would rather come here again; we 
can never be happier than we have been here,” 
said Lucille softly. 

“ Yes, yes, we can; our souls may take a higher 
flight in bolder, grander scenes ; we will sail under 
Italian skies, over the tideless blue of the Medi- 
terranean, I will show you Capri, Pestum, Cy- 
prus; there shall be a perpetual crescendo in our 
happiness.” 

“ That can not be, Bruno. Nothing can surpass 
perfection; and I have been perfectly happy 
here.” 

“You are too logical for me,” he said, with a 
faint sigh. 

“ How wearily you spoke just then!” exclaimed 
Lucille, looking at him with sudden anxiety. 
“You have had such a pale and tired look for 
the last few days, Bruno. I hope you are not ill ?” 

“TIL? no; I was never better in my life. But 
there is a certain tameness in this coast; it is just 
possible to get tired of it. I am glad we are 
going back to Ingleshaw.” 

“ For the sake of shooting those poor pheasants. 
What a pity that even the most amiable Eng- 
lishman should be created with a propensity to 
murder !” 

This was their last day. They had gone for a 
long sail, and it was late in the evening when 
they neared Weymouth, under a full moon. 

This day had not been so perfectly happy as 
other days. Bruno was tired, or out of spirits; 
Lucille could not tell which. He did not interest 
himself in the sailing of the yacht, never touch- 
ing a rope all through the day, he who was usually 
soactive. He lay ona rug at Lucille’s feet, read- 
ing a newspaper or talking to her, in a somewhat 
listless fashion. And now, in the moonlight, he 
was pacing the little deck, with a restless air that 
seemed like a rebellion against the narrow space 
to which he was confined. 

Lucille went down into the cabin to fetch an 
extra wrap, and staid there for about a quarter 
of an hour talking to Miss Marjorum, who was 
comfortably ensconced on the sofa, placidly di- 
gesting a very good dinner. On her return to 
the deck Lucille saw Bruno and Elizabeth seated 
side by side, the girl’s face clearly visible in the 
bright moonlight—a pale impassioned face turned 
toward Bruno, with tears streaming down the 
cheeks. He had his hand on her shoulder, and 
he was talking to her in a voice so low that it 
was drowned by the faint plash of the waves, 
yet with an unmistakable earnestness of manner. 

For a few moments Lucille stood aghast.. The 
passionate imploring look in the girl’s eyes, the 
attitude of the man, which seemed one of appeal 
or entreaty—what could these mean except that 
one hideous treason which would change the color 





of Lucille Challoner’s life? She stood as if 
changed to stone; she felt as if she had suddenly 
stepped upon the edge of an abyss, saw the black 
gulf yawning below her, and knew that she must 
fall into it. Only for a few moments did she 
stand looking at those two figures in the bows, 
every line clearly defined in the broad silver light, 
and then she advanced toward them with a quiet 
step, and looked at them with a frank and not 
unfriendly gaze, slow to believe in evil, despite 
this agony of doubt gnawing her heart. 

“Ts there anything the matter, Bruno ?” 

He had started ever so slightly at her footstep, 
but he looked up at her now steadily enough, with 
grave unabashed eyes, his hand still resting light- 
ly on Elizabeth’s shoulder. 

“Only the realization of my own fear. This 
girl is not happy in the artificial life she has been 
leading with us. It does not suit her temper or 
her temperament. You must find her more occu- 
pation, regular duties, a place to fill in your fa- 
ther’s household, or in somebody else’s. This 
idle ornamental life of ours wearies her.” 

He rose from the bench, leaving Elizabeth sit- 
ting there, silent, downcast. 

“Ts this true, Elizabeth ?” 

“Toa” 

“Then you should have made your complaints 
to me and not to Mr, Challoner; he can hardly 
be expected to understand your feelings,” Lucille 
answered, in colder accents than Bruno had ever 
heard before from her lips. 

“What did she say to you, Bruno?” Lucille 
asked presently, when she and her lover were 
standing side by side, out of Elizabeth's hearing. 

“Oh, [hardly know!” he answered, with a touch 
of impatience “ Another outburst of temper like 
that of which I told you six weeks ago. You 
have been most unwise in your treatment of her. 
Instead of being grateful, she is discontented with 
her position, I warned you against this result, 
Lucille.” 

“ How harshly you speak, Bruno! [could not 
help being fond of the girl, and I did not think 
she could be ungrateful,” said Lucille, slowly. 

She had hardly recovered from the bewilder 
ment which had seized her at sight of those two 
figures—the pale face wet with tears, the passion- 
ate eyes turned toward Bruno. Her lover's ex- 
planation, given with such a cold matter-of-fact 
air, went far to satisfy her; but it was not alto- 
gether satisfactory. Unused as she was to en- 
counter falsehood, unsuspicious as she was of 
wrong, she had vet an unhappy feeling, as of one 
who walks in the dark with a vague sense of dan- 
ger close at hand. She could hardly see the lamp- 
lit semicircle of the bay, the white houses gleam- 
ing in the moonlight, for the tears that clouded 
her eyes—tears wrung from a nameless agony. 

She hardly spoke to Bruno during the business 
of landing, and it was only when they were on 
the door-step that Bruno found anything to say 
to her, and then it was but to bid a brief good- 
night. All their plans were made for the next 
day—Bruno was to meet them at the station and 
escort them to Ingleshaw. 


asked Lucille. 


CHAPTER V. 


A LEAF FROM THE BOOK OF THE PAST. 


“Sir, you and I must part—but that’s not it: 

Sir, you and I have loved—but there’s not it.” 

Ir was the first week in October, and the woods 
at Ingleshaw were deepening to that sombre green 
which precedes the glory of the autumnal reds 
and yellows; the chestnuts had already put on 
the tawny hue of decay, and the russet leaves 
fell heavily on the soft grass in the avenue; but 
owks and beeches held their own yet against the 
destroyer. 

The gardens were vivid with gaudy autumn 
flowers, but the roses still bloomed in sheltered 
places, and the hot-houses were full of summer 
bloom. 

Life at Ingleshaw Castle moved upon more con- 
ventional lines than that unceremonious existence 
on board the Urania, Lucille and her lover 
no longer spent their days in almost unbroken 
companionship, albeit they were living under one 
roof. Lord Ingleshaw was fond of shooting, and 
expected Bruno to be equally enthusiastic, so 
these two spent most of their mornings in the 
woods, with a keeper and a couple of dogs, shoot- 
ing pheasants in the old-fashioned country squire 
or country parson style. 

Lucille’s aunt, Lady Carlyon, had arrived at the 
Castle on a visit of indefinite duration. 

“T shall stay as long as ever you contrive to 
keep me amused, my dear,” she said ; “so it will 
be your own fault if I go away soon. Ingleshay 
is quite the dullest place I know; but there is a 
soothing influence in its @ullness which alway- 
makes me feel better afterward—like what people 
say of the Engadine, don’t you know. It’s not 
that you feel particularly well while you are there, 
but you find yourself in such splendid health di- 
rectly you get away.” 

To amuse Lady Carlyon was no light duty. She 
liked her niece to go to her at half past eight with 
her early cup of tea, and read little bits of the 
newspaper to her before she got up. This helped 
her brain to awake, she said. She required com- 
pany in her morning saunter round the gardens. 
She wanted her niece’s sympathy with her crewel- 
work—an art which she carried to great perfec- 
tion, but for which she required a good deal of 
assistance from other people. She liked to have 
one of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s novels read to her; 
and she entered warmly into the loves and per- 
plexities of his young people. She liked to hear 
her favorite bits of Mozart. In fact, she liked 
to keep Lucille about her in an elegant kind of 
slavery all day long; while poor Lucille was long- 
ing to be trudging through the woods, following 
the far-off sound of the guns, so as to meet the 
sportsmen after their morning’s work, and sit on 
some grassy bank with them while they ate their 
picnic luncheon, 


Lady Carlyon professed herself delighted at her 
niece’s engagement. 

“T think I could hardly have done better for 
you myself, if I had brought you out next season,” 
she said. “No doubt your father always intend- 
ed you and Bruno to marry. It is such a com- 
fortable way of adjusting things. Bruno will 
have the estate; and you will have a good deal of 
money, without which Bruno would have found it 
rather difficult to manage.” 

“ Aunt Ethel, you surely don’t think—” began 
Lucille, turning very pale. 

“T don’t think that he cares more for the 
money than for you!” cried the dowager; “of 
course I don’t. What a silly sensitive child you 
are! Everybody knows that he adores you; but 
the money will be_very useful to him, all the same. 
It will make it much easier for him to be a good 
landlord. Nobody ought to depend solely on land 
nowadays. Your father tells me that you and 
Bruno are to be married at Ingleshaw Church 
early in the new year. I should have preferred 
Westminster Abbey, and the height of the sea- 
son; but George is a person with whom it is 
quite useless to argue. He does not intend you 
to be presented until after your marriage, which 
will save trouble, he says. What an absurd idea! 
You ought to have made your hit as one of the 
beauties of the season before you were married. 
It would have been a cachet for you when you 
began your career as a wife. But men have no 
foresight ; and my brother is just forty years be- 
hind the day in all his ideas.” 

“But L would ever so much rather be married 
quietly at Ingleshaw than have a grand London 
wedding, Aunt Ethel,” answered Lucille. 

“ Well, it will save a good deal of money, and 
that seems to be all the aristocracy thinks about 
nowadays,” said Lady Carlyon, contemptuously. 

“T am sure that is not my father’s reason,” 
said Lucille. 

“Perhaps not. Your father was always fond 
of hiding his light under a bushel. Give him 
his worm-eaten old books and a quiet corner, and 
he is content. And now, Lucille, how about your 
trousseau? It is time you began to see about 
that.” 

“ Dearest aunt, when I don’t even know in what 
month [am going to be marvied ! 
ty of time.” 

“There is never plenty of time where dress- 
makers are concerned,” answered Lady Carlyon, 
with authority. 


There is plen- 


“T know what the creatures are, 
and how little trust there is to be put in them. 
If you want the best people to work for you, vou 
must give them good notice.’ 

“ Why can not Miss Sanderson make my gowns, 
aunt? She has done very well for me hitherto.” 

Miss Sanderson was the chief milliner and man- 
tua-maker of Sevcnoaks, and was looked up to as 
a great authority on Paris fashions. 

“My child, vou have been in the nursery,” 
shrieked Lady Carlyon, “and it did not matter a 
straw what you wore. But do you suppose Miss 
Sanderson is the proper person to launch you in 
society? Half a woman’s success nowadays de- 
pends on her dressmaker. Your gowns fit you 
well enough, Tallow, It is really wonderful -how 
these country dressmakers contrive to fit so well, 
when a forty-guinea gown from Regent Street 
will come home all wrinkles. But it is not enough 
nowadays that a woman’s gowns should fit. They 
must be original, daring. Every new gown should 
I have been reflecting se- 
viously upon this matter, and I have come to the 
conclusion that your dinner and visiting 
must be made by Muntzowski.” 

“ What an extraordinary name! 
zowski %” 

‘Quite the newest dressmaker in London. 
is a Pole, and a born artist. Forty years ago 
Balzac declared that the Sclavonic temperament 
was the artistic temperament; but this is the first 
development of the Sclavonie mind in dressmak- 
ing. Muntzowski’s 
ligne. 


be a new departure. 


gowns 
Who is Munt- 


She 


gowns are something hors 
She has a feeling for color, an audacity 
in her outlines, unknown hitherto. 
Muntzowski you will be the rage.” 

“ Dear aunt, if you knew how little I care about 
my gowns beyond wearing the colors Bruno likes 
best—” 

“ Don’t affect eccentricity, Lucille. It is every 
sensible woman’s object in life to be dressed bet- 
ter than her neighbors. 
man shine ? 


Dressed by 


In what else can a wo- 
Can she ever hope to play or sing 
as well as the people she can hire? Can she 
paint as well as a professional painter? or sit her 
horse as well as a country squire’s daughter who 
only lives to follow the hounds? A woman of 

hion can not afford to fritter away her time 
upen accomplishments. 
wh 








There are two things in 
u she ought to be pert et—her gowns and 
her conversation. I shall take you up to town 
next week to see Muntzowski.” : 

Lucille laughed at her aunt’s intensity, but 
promised to do whatever her father desired with 
regard to that mountain of new clothes which the 
feminine mind considers indispensable to matri- 
mony. It was natural to her to be gracefully and 
prettily dressed ; and her own artistic taste had 
always modified the fashions which Miss Sander- 
son recommended to her notice. To please her 
father—to please Bruno—had been her highest 
ambition, and she could not imagine a state of 
being in which the admiration of the outside 
world would be of any value to her. 

Lady Carlyon heard of her niece’s goodness to 
Elizabeth May—heard and disapproved, just .as 
Miss Marjore:m had disapproved. She thought 
the scarlet fever was only a just consequence of 
Lucille’s folly. 

“T only hope it will be a lesson which will 
make you wiser in the future,” she said.  ‘‘ But 
I am very sorry to find you have kept the un- 
grateful minx in the house.” 

“It was not her fault I was ill, aunt,” .re- 
monstrated Lucille; “and she nursed me devoted- 
| ly through my illness.” 
| (ro BE CONTINUED.] 





























ROBERT HERRICK. 


OR many months past the art-loving public 

- have been deeply interested in the frequent 
appearance in Harprr’s MaGazine of poems by 
the greatest of English pastoral lyrists, Robert 
Herrick, so quaintly and deliciously illustrated 
by the young prince of American designers, Ed- 
win A. Abbey, that both poet and artist seemed 
imbued with the same spirit and belonging to the 
same century. The best critics agreed that the 


that he was a type of the genial rollicking cler- 
gyman of Cavalier times, and immensely popular 
with his people. If he sometimes flung his ser- 
mon at the heads of his sleepy congregation, he 
shared their merry-makings and revels, and nei- 
ther wedding nor wake was complete without his 
presence. He took with him their hearty regrets 
when, in 1648, he wes ejected from his vicarage 
by the Puritans, and was warmly welcomed back, 


| fourteen years after, by the parishioners who lov- 


English Horace had found his true interpreter, | 


and that the pencil of Abbey had completed the 
poet’s rehabilitation, begun by Syl¥ants Urban in 
1796, after more than a century of utter forgetful- 
ness by his countrymen. In response to a con- 
stantly inereasing demand for the collection of 
these poems and illustrations, Messrs, Harper & 
Brothers will shortly publish a sumptuous volume, 
comprising nearly two hundred of Herrick’s choi- 
cest works, with copious illustrations by Abbey. 
Many of these illustrations, among which are those 
which appear this week in the Bazar, have never 
before been published. The selection has been 
made with rare taste and skill, and includes the 
gems of the poet, whose thirteen hundred bits of 
verse, as all conversant with English literature 
know, form a heterogeneous mass, illumined here 
and there by. jewels of the first water, which one 
may well be thankful to enjoy without the toil of 


ingly remembered their merry, witty old vicar. 
Thenceforth he led a peaceful, serene existence, 
sauntering through the sweet Devonshire lanes, 
and singing 
* of brooks, of blossoma, birds and bowers, 

Of April, May, ot June and July flowers, 

....0f May-poles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes, 

Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their bridal cakes,” 


| until October, 1674, when he died in his eighty- 


fourth year, and was buried at Dean Prior. 

In an exquisitely written and highly apprecia- 
tive preface to Harper & Brothers’ illustrated 
edition of Herrick’s poems, the English poet Aus- 
tin Dobson fitly says of Herrick and his works: 

“With Herrick we become spectators of a 
country life which time has ‘softly moulded in 
the filmy blue’ of doubtfullest remoteness, and 
over which his poetry has cast its inalienable, its 
imperishable charm. With him we walk about 
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delving for them. They are, after all, a faithful 
transcript of the varying moods and fortunes of 
the adopted poetical son of Ben Jonson, who, after 


a-wild youth spent among the wits and playwrights | 
of London, finally took orders, and settled down to 


a dull bachelor existence in the little Devonshire 
village of Dean Prior, where he lived surrounded 
by his pets, and cared for by his old housekeep- 
er, Prudence Baldwin, to whom some of his verses 
were addressed. With his ready human sympa- 
thy, love of fun, and indulgence to ‘all human 
frailties, including his own, we may well believe 


‘owne dear boninis 
Not envying others larger grounds,’ 
and watch 
‘a present God-like Power 
Imprinted in each Herbe and Flower: 
And smell the breath of great-ey’d Kine, 
Sweet as the blossomes of the Vine.’ 
We sigh with him 
*as Lovers do: 
And talk of Brides; & who shall make 
This wedding-smock, this Bridal-Cake, 
That Dress, this Sprig, that Leaf, this Vine; 
That smooth and silken Columbine. 
This done, we draw lots, who shall buy 
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Te his Girler who wovld haut him ypertfvil 


Alas! I Can't, for tell me how 


Can [ be 


famefome, aged now; 


Befides ye fee me daily grow 

Here, winter-like, t° frofe and fhow 

And I ere Jong, my girles, fhall fee 

Ye qvake for Co]a “(© JooKe on me 


And guild the Baies and Rosemary: 
What Posies for our Wedding Rings; 
What gloves we’l give, and Ribanings: 
And smiling at our selves, decree, 

Who then the joyning Priest shall be. 
What short sweet Prayers shall be said; 
And how the Posset shall be made 
With cream of Lillies (not of Kine) 
And Maiden’s-blush, for spiced wine.’ 





But it is chiefly as the fresh singer of the coun- 
try life that we prize and praise him most. He 
fits our whim by his clear and lucid vision of 
natural objects, and he peoples his landscapes 
with figures that we would see if we could, and 
know if it might be. He adds, too, that which, 
without him, our unspeculative eyes might seek 
in vain— 


‘the light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the Poet's dream.’ 

“And here it is necessary to justify a certain 
air of partiality in the series of poems to which 
these words are prefatory. 
but the idyllie and the amorous—to see in him 
no more than the bard of those 


ec ‘unbaptized _Rhimes 
Writ in his wild unhallowed Times’— 


is to forget (as it can not but seem) his graver 
and austerer Muse ; to lose in the apple orchards 


of the Hesperides the vesper-chiming of the No- | 


ble Numbers. Such a forgetfulness, however, 
such a profane misliking, is far from those to 


To find in Herrick | 


whom this gathering is due. If they have for- 
borne to tread the dim aisles where ‘ the pealing 
organ blows,’ and lingered rather among the deep 
grasses and zigzag fruit-tree arms, if their motto 
has been rather ‘ leviore plectro’ than ‘ At a sol- 
emn Musick,’ it is because their humor has been 
more often gay than grave, and that it is in their 
‘trop lasche oysifveté’ that they have read their 
poet. Hence,in this their garland, they make 


no claim to have exhausted all the flower beds. 
They do not pretend to be representative, or ec- 
lectic, or chronological—or even esthetic! If any 
outline or vision of a plan may be said to have 
affected them, it has been to lean somewhat to 
those pieces which deal with the rustic pictures, 
| the old-world pleasures, the simple folk-lore of 





| an earlier and less progress-ridden England. But 
even to admit this is to admit too much. Such 
an anthology as might grow up in a painter's 
studio, where, through some sunny afternoon, one 
reads aloud while the other works, would be the 
fittest image of the present selection. Suppose 
afterward that the whole were printed together 
—the pictures which were drawn, the poems which 
were read—and the volume before the reader is 
sufficiently explained. To explain it more fully 
or more precisely would be to detain him need- 
lessly—nay, even discourteously—from the dain- 
ties before him, For who but an Ancient Mari- 
ner would button-hole a bidden guest where the 
host is Robert Herrick ?” 























* Come, we'll abroad ; and let’s obay 
The proclamation made for May, 
And sin no more, as we have done, by staying. 
But, my Corinna, come, let's goe a-Mayiny.” 


TO HERRICK’S POEMS. 
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Ladies’ Winter Hats.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tue hat Fig. 1 has a rather high sloping 
crown, and a wide brim, the outer two inches 
of which are of shaggy felt, the rest of the hat — | 
being smooth. Ottoman repped ribbon four = | 
inches and a half wide is twisted about the 
erown and arranged in loops toward the right 
side on the front. On the left the brim is 
caught up, and a long olive ostrich plume | 
fastened under it reaches around the crown to — | 
the right side of the back, where it hangs over — | 
the edge. The young lady’s turban, Fig. 2, is 
covered with strawberry red plush. A shaded 
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Fig. 2.—OrroMaN SILK AND Fieunep 
Piusn Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 20-32, 


Gros Grain Dress with AppLiqué VELvet Ficures. 
Front.—[For Back, see Double Page. } 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Fuax Gray Fevr Har. 

















Braipep CLoru JACKET. 


For pattern, designs, and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-11. 


Fig. 8.—Buack Fert Har. 


Figs. 153,--LADIES’ WINTER HATS. 


ostrich feather border is set around the edge, and on the 
top of the crown near the back loops of ottoman ribbon 
are set, which hang toward the front and sides. Fig. 3 is 
a black felt hat with a wide brim which is rolled equally 
on both sides, and which is faced and bound with velvet; 
a double piping is set between the edge of the facing and 
the binding. A long bias scarf eleven inches wide of black 
repped silk is fastened by one end at the middle of the 
front, carried along the right side, pleated down at the 
back, and brought forward along the left side, where it is 
formed into a loop above the brim; the end is brought 
across the middle of the front over the first end, and fast- 
ened down under a jet clasp. Two long black ostrich 
plumes are fastened at the sides and hang over the back, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Fig. 2.—Ptvusn Turpan. 


| A HAPPY REPARTEE. 
| are: in the present century, when Eliz, 
} 4 abeth Billington, then in the zenith of 
her fame, was fulfilling an engagement at 
Drury Lane, she suddenly one evening found 
herself, most vexatiously, so hoarse as to make 
it extremely doubtful if she could meet her 
appointment 

While thus deeply perplexed, her maid an- 
if nounced that the key of madam’s jewel-box 
was missing, asking in some affright if her 
mistress knew aught of it. “ What can I 








Braiwep Crorn Svurr.—Back.—[ For 

Front, see Fig. 2, on Double Page. } 

Cur Parrern or Jacket, No. 3348 
Price 25 CEnts 


For description see Supplement. 


fz a 
Cig 


Fig. 1.—Orroman Sirk anp Ficurep Pcvusu Dress. 
Fronxt.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, 1V., Figs. 20-32, 
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have done with it ?” exclaimed the troubled vocal- 
ist; “I must have swallowed it unconsciously.” 

“Ah! most lucky was that,” cried out a friend 
at hand, one always on the lookout for a joke or 
happy turn of words. “ /t may serve to open your 
chest.” 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WAKEFULNESS. 

Da. Wa. P. Croruer, Buffalo, N. Y., says: “I pre- 
acribed it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, 
for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc., and he 
reports it has been of great benefit to him. "—[Adv,] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{[_Adv. | 





BURNETT’S COCOAINE, 
Tar Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kills dan- 
druff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair. Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest aud best.—[ Adv. 





Casweit, Massry & Co.’s Rum and Quinine for the 
hair. Freely acknowledged the leading preparation 
for the growth of the hair. 1121 Broadway, 578 5th 
Avenue, and Newport, R. L—[{Adv.] 
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Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. pit & C0., 3 Dorchester, Mass, 
STATEN ISLAND | 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New Vork. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N.Y. 
( 279 Fulton St.. Brooklyn. 

' 47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 

OFFICES 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods snd Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaka, Robes, .. of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt retarn of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 

5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


wirs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


















The remarkable euccess 0! 


Ment, is due to the CONWEN- 
3 ey COMPORT ani DE- 
D IMPROVED APPEAR. 

ANCE civen to every wearer, 


hair—or to those who w i-h to 
WOUNG—whose foreheads are 
whose hair will not remain in crimp ; made 
of patural cur!«hairthey cannot get out of wave, 
: they have no 
so EASILY 
i and crimps— 
hile the cdetug away with crimping pins and the 
enurel nu INANG one's own hair is very Tmasttentes every 
lady who WAL Ces aes pas | oO 
of herfriends, PRICES, f: 
ectra). Alan, the moat ELE ‘GANT 
Hi WITCHE |; fro mtn sat str Sw 
CIALTY, Remember these 71 ah ST. N va p 
et mv Headquarters, 32 FA 4 ¥, in 
Ses w (ob ilaateated Oat- 
alogue. Goods sent C. 0, D,, with privilege Ham 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circuiar, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0, Box 1654, New York, 


THE ACME LEVER CUFF-BUTTONS 


OVERCOME all trouble with 
STI FF 
CUFFS. 
Ask your 
jeweller for 
them, and 
take no other, 


pari FOR AMATEUR THEATRICALS AND DRA- 

CLUBS. Parlor Plays, Fairy Plays, Ju- 
venile 5 Temperance Plays, Ethiopian Plays, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Charades, Dialogues, Reciters, 
Speakers, Wax Works, Guide-books, Scenery, Magne- 
sium Lights, Tableau Lights, Colored Fire, L! ightning, 
Burnt Cork, Theatrical Face Preparations, Wigs, 
Beards, Mustaches, Music, &c. Cutalogues, Ms 
ing full descriptions and prices, sent free. Send your 
address to Post-office Box 8410, New York. 


BY RETURN MAIL —a full description of 
a3 Moopy’s New Tailor System of Dress 
Currine. D. W. Moody &Co, 31 W. 9th, Cinciunati,O. 


40 Large Chromo Cards, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G.I, REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





OPEN. 





CLOSED. 





WAVES.” | 


this charming article of adorn- | 








U.G. GUNTHER'S SOM 


Seal-skin Sacques aud Cloaks : 
Fur-lined Garments 
Fur Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention, 












































JUST PUBLISHED. 

The best work on Knitting ever offered. Laces, In- 
sertions, Mittens, Stockings, and a great number of 
new designs for the same. Send tivo 8-cent stamps and 
ask for No. 4, with samples of stik. 


_NONOTU ¢ K SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 


TO PRESERVE HEALTH 


Use SMITH’S Patent Perforated 
BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS, 
They are priceless to ladies and gen- 
tlemen with weak Inngs, and no 
CASE OF PNEUMON'TA 
was ever known where these gar- 
ments were worn. They also pre- 
vent COLDS, RHEUMATISM, and 
all kindred diseases. 
Recommended by all physicians. 
American Institute premium for 
fourteen consecutive years. For sale 
_ everywhere. Send for circulars. 
sO. c HALL & Co., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
86 LEONARD ST., New York. 


TOTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
4% can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Send 3S Cents for Catalogue. 


THOMLE’S 


Hair Bazaar, 


157 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
WAVES, of Natural 

Curly Hair... 81 up. 
Swit ‘e _ se > a 


5. 













Other goods equally neve 
with privilege of exchanging. AIL 
goods WARRANTED. 
logue to Dealers ONLY. M. THOME, 
Importer, wholesaled from 148 State St. 


= oi » x T a] 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Spec ific is the only unfailing 

reme dy for removing radi ly and permanentiy ail 

annoying disiguremen from the Lips, Cheek, 

Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. L: adies 

may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East ‘ 20th St Ne 



















L’ Art dela Mode. new Fre mnchfes =% 

fon Journal, has large DoUBLE 
Panorama, 2 sheets col’d Plates, 
latest Paris styles, Newsdealers 
get it for you of Am. News Co. 








SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and ASN "cou raNy, 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 


FAI RMERS and FARMERS’ 


N MAKE £88 edi3 


During the N | ene Winter. For pestiouars. LY Aula 
d. eOurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDS NEW DESIGNS,—Send two Be. 


stamps for fine set and price-list. 











WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 





Sent ¢ aa | 


} 
Iilus. Cata- 














HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Prodncesa beautiful transparen- 
cy. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 and 
#1.50 per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, so highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, "a 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall's Adonine, f or 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair, the beard,the 
eyebrows and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, 
or health, $1 50 per box. 


APPLIED ON PREMISES IF DESIRED, 


Something New. 


THE 


LANGTRY BANG, 


Warranted naturally 
curly or money refund- 
ed, from $3 00 upward. 
The Langtry Com- 
bination Braid. No 
front piece required. 
Made of long naturally 
curly hair. Warranted, 
From $10 upward. 


THE NOVELTY, 


Very becoming ; does not rip or tear. Money refunded 
if not naturally curly. All Front Pieces dressed 
while you wait for 12c. each. 

Switches, all long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Just received, the largest variety finest quality gen- 
uine gray, warranted cheaper than any other house. 

Illustrated price-list free of charge. Goods sent to all 
parts of the country,C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
FOR SALESROOM TAKE ELEVA TOR. 


SHOPPING. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND REFERENCES. 


JOHN H. JOHNSON, 
21 East 14th St., New York City. 


LA FANCY WORK. 











LADIES? 


BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needle Work, Kensington, Embroidery, directions 
for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 
Work, patterns for Hand Rag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf 
Lace, Piano Cover, ete. Tells how to make South Ken- 
sington, Outline, lg pr — Star, Satin and Feather 
Stitches, ete. Price 36 ¢ 
BOOK OF 100 CROSS - STITCH PATTERNS 
for Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, Comic 
Designs, 8 Alphabets, ete. Price 2 cts. 4 Tidy Pat- 
terns, 10c. Spxoian Orrrr— All for 18 3c. stumps. 
J. F. Ingauss, Lynn, Mass. 
THE 
iT) q $9 
HOUSEHOLD 
Sewing Machine 


Comes to the front! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HOUSEHOLD 
SeWing-Machine Co,, 


PROVIDENCE, KR.I,. 


With its perfect construction and marvellous ease 
and simplicity. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION, 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
105 Chambers Street, New York. 
Retail Department, 3 East 14th Street. 
163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago. 
mont Street, Boston. 


DIAMOND 


DYES. 
™ The per mg Best Dyes Ever Made. 


CARFS, HOODS. 
$; cARPeET acs, RIB 
on 


a Black, 
















ONLY 
10 Cr ae 


¥ 
DRESSE a 
YARN, ran eat 
ao oe 


cards sent for a Sc. star) 
ef » RICHARDSON ,% co., Burlington, ve 


should subscribe for 
rE FRY LA STRAWBRIDGE & 
CLOTHIER’S 


FASHION QUARTERLY. Each number contains 120 
large pages, nearly 1000 iHustrations, and four pages of 
New Music. Is especially valuable to those who shop 
by mail, or are interested in home art. 


50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turouctiour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 














Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put up elegant- 
ly and strictly pure, suit- 


able for Rit, Cont Refers to all Chicago. Address €, F. 
GUNTHER Confectioner, 78 Madison St, Chicago. 


DRAPERY TRIMMINGS 
Fringes, Cords, Tassels, Novelties 
For Porrixres, Corrarms, and Art Neep.ework. 
McLEAN & GILLER, 1293 Broadway, cor. 33d St., N.Y. 
Send for Circular. Please mention this paper. 


OUGH ON RATS.”—Ask_ Druggists ‘for it. It 
clears out rats, mice, roaches, -bugs, 15¢, 








DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLEsSsS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR. 


EVERY CHILD 
should wear our 
** Perfect”? Waists. 
They support the 
clothing directly 
from the shoulders, 
and far surpass all 
others in comfort, 
perfection in fit 
and beauty of 
shape, We fur- 
nish everything for 
children's wear, 
Boys’, Girls’ and 
Babies’ Clothing, 
including every ar- 
ticle required for 
complete outfits for 
all ages up to 16 
years, Better styles 
better made, better 
fitting, than can be 
had elsewhere, and 
lower prices. Mail 
Catalogues free. 


orders have careful attention, 
60 W. 23d ST., N. Y, 


BEST & GU, $2: 22¢3": 
NONPAREIL VELVETEENS. 


A full line of colors in the better qualities 
can be found in our retail department. 


R. H. WHITE & CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
A Rapidly Increasing an for 

















has followed wherever it has become known in Stores, 
Hotels and families. It is especially recognized by the 
trade as a labor saving means of imparting brightness, 
without SORATCHING, 

PLATES ON STOVES. 
The Best Polisher for Silver and Plated Ware, Plate 

Glass, Show Cases, &c., &c. 

BUY NO OTHER. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 


materials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail. _Send 3c. for © 3c. for Catalogue. 


| From the Districts of 
| ASSAM, 
CHI tT TACONG, 
CACHAR, 
KANCRA VALLE 
INDIA DARJEELING, 
TEAS. 
130 Water Street, New York. 
Linnary or Conoress, ’ 


DEHRA DOON, 
Covyrigur Orrick, Wasutneton. § 


To wit: Bre rr Rememurnen, that on the 24th day of 
October, Anno Domini 1882, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOT, of the United States, have 
deposited in this Office the titles of Books, the titles 
or descriptions of which are in the following words, 
to wit: 

HARPER’S STORY BOOKS. A Series of Narra- 
tives, Dialogues, Biographies, and Tales, for the 
Instruction and entertainment of the Young. By 
Jaocon Ansort. Embellished with Numerous and 
Beautiful Illustrations. 

WILLIE AND THE MORTGAGE, showing how 
mach may be accomplished by a boy. 

BRUNO; or, Lessons of Fidelity, Patience, and Self- 
denial Taught by a Dog. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 





And Others, 
Abso!ately Pure, Superior Flavor. 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL TEA, 
Requires only half the usual quantity. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 
JOHN ©, PHILLIPS & Cv., 

Agents of the Calcutta Tea Syndicate, 





In renewal for 14 years from Nov. 22, 1882, when the 
first term of 28 years will have expired. 


GENTS WANTED to sell our Subserip- 

tion Books. None but experienced persons 
need apply. Harper & Brorners, New York. 
4 NEW, no 2 alike, Chromo ¥ Vistting Cards, name 


on, 10e, Warranted best pack sold. Agents 
Wanted. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 








CLS, RATS, 7,0 femous Sea sranousn Bas ‘om 
Spiel er it. Large 8 Page, 40 Column, ‘Tiles. Pa 
jefe Stories, Sketob«s, fhe Wit, Humor, and 
Basmn, Hinapasa, N. vm 


reas NOW. Address, 
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EPiley & Sous 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sis., N.Y. | 
FREE CATALOGUE 


SENT TO ANY ADDRESS UPON APPLICATION. 


Resident New Yorkers and out-of-town | 


residents will find this a handy volume to have at 
hand. It isa 


COMPLETE DICTIONARY 


of every-day wants, with prices affixed to 
each article. 


rn ta Py r , 
EVERYTHING 
IN DRY GOODS, MILLINERY AND FANCY 
GOODS, LADIES’ and MISSES’ SUITS, BOYS’ 
CLOTHING, HOSIERY, FURS AND FUR-LINED 
GARMENTS, LACES, WHITE GOODS, and whatever 
else that may be needed for Household Wear or Toilet 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% to 317 Grand S8t., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64 to 70 ALLEN ST. 
59, 61, and 68 ORCHARD ST., NEW YORK 


S., GS., & S. 


Gents’ Dress Shirts. 
Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson 


MAKE TO ORDER THE FINEST QUALITY 
OF DRESS SHIRTS 


SIX FOR $6.90. 


GUARANTEE FIT, AND REFUND THE MONEY 
WHEN NOT SATISFACTORY. THE ABOVE 
SHIRTS ARE POSITIVELY THE BEST VALUE 
EVER OFFERED. A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


N. Ye 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 8 West lith St., mear 5th Ave., 
REDUCTIONS IN PRICES in all DEPARTMENTS. 
Paris Trimmed Bonnets and Hats, formerly $20, now 
selling at $12 50 


Bonnets and Hi nes of our own make, formerly $16 50, 
now selling at $9 






CGth Avenue and 19th St., 


Untrimmed French Felt Bonnets and Hats, formerly 
$1 69, now selling at $1 24. 
V and Plush Bonnets and Hats 
rom $1 34 upward 
all colors and shades, formerly 
Ut $2.96 
suunches of three, formerly $1 25, 
ents, 





and P Jus hes at greatly reduced prices 
y Birds and Breasts, of t 
d colors, from 48 cents ie 
Bridal Garnitures in new and pleasing combinations 
and Bridal Veils. 
Garnitures for Evening Dresses and Waist Bouquets. 
Jardinieres and Jardiniere Plants in Tropical Leaves 
and Floral Counterfe a 


- LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor 


Walter Baht & Co, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Silk and Satin Fur- 
Lined Garments, Gentle- 
men’s Fur Caps, Gloves, 

ac. 

Goods sent on approval to any 
part of the U.S. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BUHL & ee 















he most desirable va- 
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‘HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 


TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
~~ postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. 
Ask Drugygists for ‘** ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, flies, bed-bugs, 15c. 


O Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 


J. G. CROTTY, 4 


Established 1840. 


JONES, 


8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 


—__ 


Seasonable Styles. 


NEW COLORS IN ELEGANT COSTUMES 
AND CLOAKS. 
RICH FURS. 
NEWEST pny IN MILLINERY, 
ELVETS, PLUSHES, &c. 
sean DRESS FABRICS. 


SILKS, 


NOVELTIES IN LACES, PASSEMENTERIES, and 
FRINGES. 

LADIES’ FINE SHOBS, BOYS’ CLOTHING, &c. 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, &«. 

Fall Issue **Hilustrated Bazar” now 
ready. Send for it. 

Do your Shopping at Home, 
MAIL arena \ RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 

Samples sent upon request. 
NOVELTIES THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE, 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


JONES, Sth Avenue, ¢ cor. 19th Ste, N. Y. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season: Rich Fringes, Gimps and Orna- 
ments, plain and beaded, in new designs. 

Silk and Cashmere Embroideries, Marabout and 
Ostrich Feather Trimmings. 

Ribbed, Moire, Short aud Long Nap Plushes in 
assorted colors. 

Fringes and Buttons made to order to match col- 
ored materials. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


NONPAREIL VELVETEENS. 


A full line of colors in the better qualities 
can be found in our retail department. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway & 20th saecet, 


NEW YORK. 


DRY Goons 


BY MAIL! 


Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All Tvought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 

Dress aie, Shewle, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
U ee ‘ancy sadion” Dress ps 

Inderwear, Ties, ene Gente’ Furnishing Goods, 
Infante’, Bo « and Girl«’ Outfits, &e. Samples, iafor- 
mation, and “ SHOPPING GUIDE” free on application 

COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
(7’Please say where'you saw this Advertisement. 


An Illustrated Book and 12 elegant Chromo 
Advertising Cards, Send your address and 
a three cent stamp to the Agrya Carp Co., 
= 104 | Fulton | St., New York. P.O. Box 2724, 


| To obviate the many complaints caused | 

| by the dissatisfaction in the wear of black | 
silks, 

| Messrs. JAMES McCREERY ¢€ CO. | 

have advanced the standard of their widely 
known “Cachemere Sublime De Hovi.” | 
These goods are made by hand, are of a | 

pure vegetable dye, and less liable to break 





or wear shiny than any other black silks. 
They strongly recommend them in every 
particular. 


JAMES 





McCREERY €& CO., 
Pas . 2 S 
Broadway cor. 11th St. These Black RUSSIA ( 
COLLARS, 
silk or satin lined, of superior workman 


sold by 


"APES and 
f best quality Fur, 


made o 


SACRIFICE 


oy as. | OE KOCH & SON 
BOONE TARE STIG | ac sen. sere sisso « se amp 


— ’ 
| have made a specialty of Furs this sea- 











} os « "y ‘ 
: nt * i $ and ¢t * dines of ur "LnMING 2 
atin Finish, Black Silks, 25 per cent. | 807, 4% t their lines of F Trimming in 


Natural and Colored Beave i. Black Lynx, 


7 lots Rich, S 
less than cost of en | 






Lot 1, $1. worth $1.65 | Black Pointed Long Chinchilla, &e., &¢., 
2, #1. worth $1.75 } , ; . 
3, $14 worth $1.85 are now comple te, and their prices, Us Usu- 
4, $1.5 worth $2.00 al, lower than any other house. 
5, $1.65; worth $2.25 . 
6, $1.75; worth $2.50 
7, $2.00; worth $2.75 6th Avenue & 20ih Street, New York. 


Watered Ribbons. 


Immense job lot—2500 pieces, 26 fashionable shades. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


PARIS EMBROIDERED ROBES, 


Forty Per Cent. less than 
the Cost of Importation. 


DRESS GOODS. 


ast Unprecedented reduction will be made in High 
Le Boutillier Bros Paris Novelties in Dress Goods, commencing this 
| ay week. The public is earnestly solicited to ex- 
| 845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th &t., 
| NEW YORK, = 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


es Wessieabrsie tasaras™= 
t 6e. the ir 

FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 

MANTEL SETS. 


Wile rox Chemical C ya 
Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 


602 Spruce St., Philada,, 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 


1% in. 2 in. 2% in. 
12N¥e. l5e. 18¢,. 
Usual Prices: 
22e. 25c. 30c. 


Feathers. 


Real Ostrich Plumes at $1.183 reduced from 
$1.75. The cheapest Plumes ever sold. 
Real Ostrich Tips, $1.75 3 worth $2.50. 








Mail Order Department thoroughly 
organized. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
It will pay you to shop by mail, 


amine these very desirable goods. 


THE ONLY Hair 
SOLVENT known. 
Permanently dissolves 
Superfluous Hair 


Neutro-Pillene 
























ONP 


FINISH. 


Retail Houses supplied by 














VELVETEEN 


THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LYON SILK VELVET, AND MAINTAIN THEIR DEPTH OF COLOR AND BRILLIANT 


i a) © ae a ee ae = Oe 
ALL THE LEADING HOUSES IN AMERICA. 





‘wiewas } SHABN & FITHLAN, New York. 


PEOPLE HEAR by the use of 
Garmore’s Artificial Ear 
Drums. Circulars and testimon- 
ialssent/ree. John Garmore, 
LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


__ Glenn B’ld’g,.€ inciunati, oO. 
3 Union Square, New York. 


7 AN 2 E. [Lo Bie 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZIN oes ° #4 00 





























LYONS: SILK VEGYVET iacse i 
x9 HARPER'S BAZAR 400 
WE WOULD RESPECTFULLY NOTIFY THE PUBLIC THAT NONE OF THESE GOODS ARE GENUINE UNLESS STAMPED The THREE above pu ‘ “ . 10 00 
WITH THE TRADE MARK ON THE BACK OF EVERY SECOND YARD, AFAC-SIMILE OF WHICH IS =" REPRESENTED Anv TWO om : fi 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 7 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ) 
PE Rg — TRADE MARK — CRPER’S YOUNG PEO! ; 5 00 
oF HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
MAKE,DYE & io One Year (08 Number 10 
R 
haga se ECISTERED SARE 8896 IMPROVEMENTS patentee: ie Seth giebeeniial tee Gicliad lates 
FINE TEXTURE, >N ON PA “ El IN ‘ or Canada 
RICH FULLTONED REGISTERED DECEMBER VELVE TEENS The Volumes of the Warxry and Basar hegin with 
COLORS,GREAT wom the first numbers J ry, the V mes of the 
DEPTH OF *WONPAREIL: ce | Youxe Prorie with the first N ‘ N ; 
PILE. — TRADE MARK — | and the Volumes he Ma t rs 
| for Ju i De f 
Sour rug STD Subseriptions w vi enced with the Number of 
* EVERY YARD WARRANTED THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF PERFECTION. | = erence aia : ob et n e ; . ei t of . : , 
FROM HARPERS BASAR- “ANOTHER VELVET SEASON IS ONE OF THE CERTAINTIES ANNOUN- ’ 
CED THUS EARLY BY THE MERCHANTS. THE BEST SERVICE IS GIVEN BY THE CLOSE SHORT HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
PILE VELVETS,SUCH AS THE NONPAREIL VELVETEEN WHICH IS NOT EASILY MARRED OR CRE- MOSRTY! PUSHEENOG, CONRAN E: Woes ts Pravei, 
ASED, THE NONPAREILVELVETEEN IS FOUNDINALLTHE STYLISH NEW SHADES,AND WHEN Biography, History, ental de Sea Aske eg 
MADE UP, WITH THE PILE TURNED UPWARD, IT CANNOT BE DISTINGUISHED FROM SILK eee Sie ee sahaicetnae eorowtnye is seis ar 
VELVET. THE DIFFERANCE IN PRICE MAKES A GARMENT COST ABOUT ONE-THIRDAS MUCH ps tino re gates bi oi: 
AS IF MADE OF LYONS SILK VELVET gratuitousiy on applica mdiaais ABPER & BROTHERS, 
BEWARE OF IMITATORS WHO TO SELL INFERIOR GOODS,ARE NOW CLAIMING QUALITIES ag- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, compr he 
FOR THEIR VELVETEENS WHICH THEY DONOT POSSES, THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE titles of between three and four thousand voinmes, 
NONPAREIL VELVETEEN ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF, AND EXCLUSIVELY CONTROL, THE will sent by ma receipt of Nine Cents. 
MACHINERY NECESSARY TO FINISH THESE GOODS,SO THAT THEY RESEMBLE ’ : by Post-Oftice M * 
Remittances shonid be made Dy os mce oney 


Order or Draft, to avoid: 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. N, Y, 


agg Maeve 3c. stamps to C, TOLLNE 
CARDS: , Brooklyn, N. Y., for a new set ele- 

gant Chromo Cards and Catalogue of 

Latest Desigus for fall and winter, 


isk Of loss Adiiress 


MILLS & GIBB, New York. 
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SHALL HAVE TO GET RID OF THAT 


HAAN NWAG 
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WHAT DID HAPPEN. b 


























A DISGUSTING TRICK, 
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FACETIZ. 


“Wuen I was young,” says a young man, mournful- 
ly, “my venerable grandfather never used to tip me, 
his invariable excuse being, ‘ At your age you haven't 
any need of money; but later on come to me.’ Well, 
when I was eighteen I went to him, and he coldly but- 
toned up his breeches pocket, and said, ‘At your age 
you ought to be making your own way in the world !'” 


in aA 

A young gentleman home for the holidays was talk- 
ing with an old laborer at work in his father’s grounds, 
when the old man said: “ Ay, ay, sir, ‘tis a fine thing 
is larnin’. There was no such when I was a boy; I 
was a big fellow, belpin’ the family, when all at once 
school broke out.” 





THE ART OF DRIVING TANDEM. 


Nothing is perfect but the new baby. And that is 
often a perfect nuisance. 


—_——@———_— 
“Do the subjects of the King of Dahomey keep Sun- 
day 7” was asked of a missionary. 
Yes,” he replied, “and everything else they can lay 
their hands on.” : 


“That man is 60 good-natured that he would hold 
an umbrella over a duck in a shower of rain,” observed 
Jerrold once of a brother dramatist. 


RAE ill 

A fashionable lady, in boasting of her new “ palatial 
residence,” said the windows were al! of stained glass. 
“ That's too bad !” cried her mother; “ bat won't soap 
and turpentine take the stains out ?” 





A passionate reproof js like a medicine given scald- 
ng hot; the patient can not take it. 


a 

What is the difference between a timid child and a 
shipwrecked sailor?—One clings to his ma, and the 
other to his spar. , 


Brougham, speaking of the salary attached to a new 
= eship, said it was all moonshine. ‘ Maybe,” said 
Lyndhurst; bat I’ve a notion that, moonshine 
or not, you would like to see the first quarter of it.” 
—_—_».————— 


Busy Epitor (to troublesome applicant who persists 
in calling). “‘ To-day is Thursday, and I’m very busy. 
Suppose you call next Thursday, and then I'll tell you 
when to call again.” 


| 


A short time back an affidavit was read in court by 
a litigant who complained that the vegetables in his 
garden “ languished” in consequence of the brick -dust 
of which he complained. ‘ Fancy a languishing cab- 
bage !” drolly remarked the judge. 


deniatelllieenates 
A certain sharp attorney was said to be in bad cir- 
cumstances. A friend of the unfortunate lawyer met 
Jerrold, and said : “* Have you heard about poor R—— ? 
His business is going to the devil.” 
“That's all right, then; he is sure to get it back 
again,” replied Jerrold. 


—_—»————_— 
Why is a general servant like a boot ?—Because the 


| one js maid of all work and the other is also made of 
' awl-work. 
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